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The Forgotten Etruscans 
JULIA COOLEY ALTROCCHI, A.B. 


RACTICALLY all of the world’s propaganda is be- 
P ing devoted to contemporary projects, to living causes. 

This is avowedly a little paper of propaganda for a 
dead cause—stone-dead for twenty-two hundred years—but, 
despite that fact, brimful of picturesque vitality, a certain 
continuing influence, even to these days of Fascist Italy, and 
a singularly unrealized significance in history." I mean the 
cause of the slighted Etruscans, conquered in body, but not 
in the influencing spirit, by those barbaric, blustering brag- 
gart tribes that swept down from the Alban hills, like the 
wolf-tutored savages they were, and gradually set up their 
standards in the twelve illuminated cities of the Etruscan con- 


federacy.* 
I 


There is no need to recapitulate at length—although a dash 
of dusty history may be expedient before we begin to share 
the lighter pleasures of a summer spent in Etruscan I[taly— 
the mysterious story, shrouded in the purple haze of Time, 


11 wish to acknowledge my gratitude, first, to my husband, Professor Altrocchi 
of Brown University, who enthusiastically conducted me on a tour of the Etruscan 
cities in 1926, then to Professors James W. Thompson, Ernest H. Wilkins, Walter 
Clark, and Carl D. Buck of the University of Chicago, for their helpful sugges- 
tions with regard to collateral reading. 

There is some difference of opinion among scholars as to the identity of the 
twelve cities of the Etruscan League. But five important lists, those of George 
Dennis, L. A. Milani, Buonamici and Modona, Canina, and the Piccola Enciclo- 
pedia Hoepli agree upon eight of them: Tarquinii (now Corneto-Tarquinia), Vet- 
luna (now Vetulonia), Caere (Cerveteri), Volsinii (now, in all probability, Orvieto), 
Clusium (Chiusi), Curtuna (Cortona), Arretium (Arezzo), and Volaterra (Vol- 
terra). Among the other indicated possibilities are Volci (Vulci), Veio (Veii), 
Falerii (Civita Castellana), Perusia (Perugia), Ruselle (Roselle), Pise (Pisa), 


and Fesule (Fiesole). 
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of the probable drifting of the Tyrsenians, across the sea from 
some Asiatic coast, some region deeply and darkly tinged with 
Oriental influences; in all likelihood, Lydia.* Many students 
of the fascinating subject connect the Etruscans not only with 
the Lydians but also with the high-capped Hittites,* with the 
Babylonians’ who divined “by entrails” and with the mys- 
teriously beautiful Myceneans,° with their highly-developed 
art, “beehive tombs” and palaces built around an atrium. Even 
more obviously striking are the resemblances to the Egyptians, 
in the straight-skirted, stiff-gestured, hieratic figures which 
we found last summer on innumerable seventh and eighth 
century B. C. Etruscan tombs, and in the abundant use of 
that quaint Egyptian menagerie of griffin, sphinx, lion, and 
serpent. Crete is also often suggested in bowl and vase and 
frescoed costume, while scholars have pointed out a philolog- 
ical kinship between that island and Etruria. JI remember 


8There are four chief theories concerning the origin of the Etruscans: first, 
that held by the German scholars B. G. Niebuhr and W. Helbig and by Prof. B. 
Nogara, Director of the Vatican Museum, whose courses on Etruscan history I 
attended at the University of Perugia in the summer of 1926, averring that the 
Etruscans followed the path of the Oscans, the Latins and the Umbrians over the 
Alps from the Baltic regions in the north; second, that held by Gustav KOrte in 
Etrusker, that the Etruscans emigrated in successive waves from the coasts and 
islands of the southern Aegean; third, that held by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that 
they were indigenous, and fourth, that most plausible theory of all, that the Etrus- 
cans emigrated from Lydia in Asior Minor, enunciated first by Herodotus, and 
favorably discussed by such moderns as George Dennis in Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, R. A. L. Fell in Etruria and Rome, Carl Darling Buck in “The Language 
Situation In and About Greece in the Second Millennium B. C.” Classical Philology, 
XXI, I, arid Herbig in Kleinasiatisch-etruskische Namengleichungen, recommended 


in the above article. 

4R. A. L. Fell, Etruria and Rome, Chap. 1; National Geographic Magazine, 
Dec. 1926, “Skirting the Shores of Sunrise.” 

5R. A. L. Fell, Etruria and Rome, p. 8. 

6R. A. L. Fell, Etruria and Rome, p. 8. Luigi A. Milani, Italici ed Etruschi, pp. 


14-18. 
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standing, with particular amazement, before the Phcenician’ 
collection at Como, where the black terra-cotta vases and 
bowls, the tear-jars, the brooches and bracelets were indis- 
tinguishable from the corresponding Etruscan products. 

From these and many other considerations, it seems plaus- 
ible to assume, with a number of investigators, that the Etrus- 
cans emigrated from Asia Minor across the Aegean Sea, 
whose islands and coasts were undoubtedly suffused with a 
kindred culture, and arrived on the middle western coast 
of Italy at some period between the close of the Trojan War 
and 850 B.C. 

What conflicts took place between the Umbrians and other 
Italic tribes and these strange Tyrsenians® (people of the 
towers) before the invaders were able to top the hills with 
their turrets and grey-stone houses and gigantic grey walls 
is not exactly known, but that the advance was steady and 
irresistible is certain. From the coast-region, where their 
great hill-city of Tarquinii became the mother-metropolis, 
they spread inward to Umbria, where high-cliffed Orvieto 
(or Volsinii) became the famous religious shrine, and down- 
ward to Veii® and Rome, and Capua, and upward to establish 
the gleaming hill-towns of Perugia and Volterra and Arezzo 
and Fiesole, and across the forbidding Apennines to create 
the prosperous settlement of Bologna (Felsina) and to stud 


7TRead G. Contenau, La Civilisation Phénicienne (Paris, 1926), for an excellent 
study of the Phoenicians, on which to base comparisons. 

8So named, it is said, from Tyrsenus, son of Atis, king of Lydia; or perhaps 
because they were the first to build towers of stone in Italy. They were also called 
Tyrrhenians. 

*Veii, the neighbor of Rome, battled stoutly with its great opponent for almost 
400 years, there being fourteen dramatic recorded battles, including the slaughter of 
the famous Fabii, the battle in which the ancestor of Brutus lost his life, the contest 
with “Horatius at the Bridge” and the final surrender of Veii to the strategy of 
Camillus, in 395 B.C. Read these picturesque tales in Livy, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus and Dennis. 
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the Lake of Como” with villages, until by the middle of the 
sixth century B.C. all of Italy, from the Alps to Capua was 
dominated by the new race, the Etruscans, who were the 
fused Tyrsenians and the subjugated Italic tribes. 


II 
But in the struggle of races, dominion does not last for 
long, and, three hundred years later, the Etruscans, weakened 
by the Gauls from the north, and that new advancing power 
from the south, and their own lack of national consolidation,” 
yielded up the last and strongest of their cities, Volsinii’® and 
Falerii,* to the Romans who had swept out of the Alban hills 


to conquer the world. 

But what the Romans seized—and this seems to me a part 
of history strangely neglected by Roman historians even as 
the conquering and development of our own American West 
and Southwest is unconsciously subordinated by our Ameri- 
can historians, writing at their New England desks, to the 
narrow field of Colonial history—what the Romans seized 
became an integral part of their political and psychological 


10Names ending in “enna” are Etruscan. On Lake Como are Varenna, Rovenna, 
and Civenna, and, while few Etruscan relics, beyond these nominal ones, are left 
around the lake, a few crude tombs remain in the folds of the hills near Civenna. 
The Etruscan name for the lake, the Larian Lake or Prince of lakes (cf. Lars or 
Prince Porsenna), was adopted by the Romans. 

11R, A. L. Fell, Etruria and Rome, pp. 146-7; “We have seen that our records 
speak of truces being granted by Rome to separate Etruscan cities on their submis- 
sion, but never of any dealings between Rome and the League as a whole. The 
terms of submission offered by Rome were not hard and most of the Etruscan cities 
readily acquiesced in them. Their national spirit was not strong enough to induce 
them to make great sacrifices for the ideal of independence.” 

12Volsinii (Orvieto) almost impregnable on its high grey cliffs, taken at last by 
the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus in 265 B.C. Livy describes it as one of the tres validis- 
simae urbes, Etruriae capita and Pliny alludes to it as Volsinii oppidum Tuscorum 
opulentissimum. 

13Falerii (Civita Castellana) surrendered to Camillus in 241 B.C. It is in con- 
nection with this capture that the famous story is told of the “treacherous Falerian 
schoolmaster.” 
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and artistic entity, and helped inestimably to make them the 
great power that they became. Even through the centuries 
and the millennia, Etruscan influence has not been wholly 
lost, in the transmitted enterprises of architecture, engineering, 
city-planning, the sciences of agriculture and navigation, the 
pageant-loving spirit of the Italians, their Oriental flair, the 
more subtle and less ponderable influences of culture and re- 
finement, so apparent in modern Tuscany,“ and in countless 
smaller but none the less discernible ways. Even the name 
and symbol of those most modern Fascisti is Etruscan, the 
fasces having been an Etruscan symbol of authority before 
the symbol was adopted by the appropriative Romans.” 

A dozen times a year Etruscan names slip most casually 
across our lips, “Tuscany,” the “Tyrrhenian Sea,” and the 
“Adriatic” (this latter named from the magnificent old Etrus- 
can port-city of Adria). It is even claimed by some scholars 
that the glorious name of Rome itself was originally an Etrus- 
can name “Ruma” and that the Tiber was the “Thepre.” 
What a glorious expanse of sea and land christened by the 
forgotten Etruscans! 


14Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, pp. CIII-CIV: “It was Etruria which 
produced Giofto, Brunelleschi, Fra Angelico, Luca Signorelli, Fra Bartolomeo 
Michel Angelo, Hildebrand, Macchiavelli, ‘the starry Galileo,’ and such a nuble 
band of painters, sculptors, and architects as no other country of modern Europe 
can boast. Certainly no other region of Italy has produced such a galaxy of brilliant 
intellects. Thus ancient civilization will long maintain its traces even in a neglected 
soil, and will often germinate afresh on experiencing congenial influences. How 
else comes it that while the Roman of today retains much of the rudeness of 
former times, while the Neapolitan in his craft and wiliness betrays his Greek 
origin, and the Sicilian the lawlessness of his African forefathers, the Tuscan is 
still the most highly endowed with a taste for art and literature, the most lively in 
intellect and imagination? May it not also be to the deep-seated influences of early 
culture that he owes that superior polish and blandness of manner, which entitle 
Tuscany pre-eminently to the distinction claimed for it of being a ‘rare land of 
courtesy.’” 

15] was much stirred to encounter one of these historic rusty bundles of iron 
rods surrounding a hatchet, in the Florence Museum, labeled seventh century B. C.! 
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III 


Last summer we made an Etruscan pilgrimage through 
Italy, following those beautiful old sandaled footsteps from 
hill to hill, questing the earth-carved tombs in wheatfield 
and in vineyard and seeking out the gathered treasures of 
gold and alabaster, bronze and terra-cotta in every Etruscan 
museum from knee to ankle of the laden boot. Whereas we 
began as enthusiasts, we ended as devotees. No longer did 
the Etruscans seem a buried civilization, a cryptic race, a 
heap of coral-gray ashes in an alabaster ash-chest. Rather 
did they become neighbors in space, contemporaries in time, 
and superiors (in some respects) in civilization. 

I will not burden you with the wealth of material that we 
uncovered nor even journey with you to all of the twelve 
great old Etruscan cities of the confederacy, but rather share 
with you a very few of the more picturesque aspects and sites 
of the Etruscan culture, trusting that you also will find some 
pleasure in the quest. 


IV 


We began, even as the Tyrsenians or Tyrrhenians them- 
selves probably began, along the Tyrrhenian coast, a few 
dozens of miles north of the mouth of the Tiber. Here, 
probably, some nine hundred years before Christ, those alien 
ships from the Orient first cast their strange shadows across 
the Italic waters and put in at an unidentified cove in the 
general region of Civitavecchia. Civitavecchia is nothing 
now but a dusty little town on the Aurelian Road, from which 
one may watch the fishing-boats out in the roadstead and 
dream of its teeming glory in the time of Trajan, and at 
whose inn one may order one of the most delicious sea- 
porridges to be found in Italy. 

A slight detour inland, off the Aurelian Road, took us to 
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Cerveteri (Caere vetus),’* that Caere which was so cour- 
teously hospitable to the Vestal Virgins, during the assault 
of the Gauls in 390 B.C. that the word “cere-monious” was 
born. The sleepy, stone-wrought, modern village, on its long, 
low hill, suggests nothing of past glory. There is not even an 
Etruscan gate or a Roman amphitheater to give it a cachet. 
But the village-children came running under the wheels of 
our automobile and cried: “The tombs! The tombs! Don’t 
you want to see the tombs?” 

Being Etruscophile, we drove over a road which looked 
as if playful giants had been pitching rocks at each other 
over its entire extent, until we reached a cemetery twenty- 
five hundred years old, whose tombs are more proudly erect 
than the monuments in our own young New England burying- 
grounds. The careful custodians have enclosed this great 
cemetery with a tall wire fence and have planted luxuriant 
red rose-bushes lavishly up and down the lanes among the 
mounds. Very beautiful is the impression of these fresh 
young red roses among tumuli that have seen the winds gather 
and bear away the petals of two thousand seasons. 

Several of the tombs, of perfect domed shape, the dome 
overgrown with grass, and tufa-cut foundations with beveled 
edges, are suggestive of Hadrian’s later tomb, and the Pan- 
theon—those imitative, glorified Etruscan mounds. 

At the outside doors, huge tufa stones which lean against 
the earthen passageways, and which once fitted exactly into 
the entrance-aperture, give import to the Biblical phrase 
concerning “rolling away the stone,” and are more than mildly 


16Caere is said to have been founded by Greeks or Pelasgians, its early name 
having been Agylla. It is said that when the Etruscans came up under the walls, 
the Greeks greeted them with their salutation Xoige., “Hail!” and that the 
Etruscans, on taking the city, renamed it Caere. The city was very important 
in Etruscan days, with a population of 87,000, a great port at Pyrgi (modern Santa 
Severa), and close commerce with Greece and the Orient. 
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suggestive of Palestine. In many of the mounds there is the 
obvious design of the interior of a house with central atrium 
—bestowed by Etruscan home-makers upon Roman home- 
makers—and doorways giving access to other surrounding 
chambers. It is interesting to study these various doorways. 
Some are square. Others, with square, overlapping blocks 
set in to approach each other from either side, are the ancient 
ancestors of the arch. Still others are square with a curving 
line carved in above the lintel like a ghostly arch. From these 
first awkward tracings of the arch,” like the stumblings of an 
infant’s feet, came the adult march of Rome, and the grandeur 
of the tiered Coliseum, the vaults of temple and basilica from 
Chester to Leptis Magna, the Campagna-spanning aqueducts 
—all the far-flung, visible glory of Rome. 

The most wonderful tomb at Cerveteri is, beyond a doubt, 
the so-called “Tomb of the Stuccoes or the Beautiful Grotto.” 
It is evidently the tomb of a warrior and his family, for 
around the upper edge of the wall is a freize of bas-reliefs 
cut from the tufa, showing successive panels of shields, swords, 
winged helmets, and greaves, in a rhythmic design. Almost 
completely surrounding the room are tufa beds provided with 
tufa pillows where the bodies of the more important members 
of the warrior’s family, with their bowls of food, their jewelry, 
their implements of forsaken life, were once stretched in 
semi-eternal rest. 

But the glory of the tomb is in the great, square- 
edged tufa pillars which support the roof and _ bear 
upon their four sides deep tufa reliefs of the imple- 
ments used in life by those who occupied adjacent funeral 


17A bitter contest has been waged among scholars as to whether the Etruscans 
or the Romans contributed the arch to Italy. But it is now fairly well established 
that the contribution was Etruscan. The Porta all’ Arco at Volterra, the “Tomb of 
Pythagoras” at Cortona, and the great Etruscan gates of Perugia are proofs, in 
indisputable stone, of Etruscan prowess and priority in arch-making. 
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couches. One member of the family was apparently a 
hunter, for there protrudes his hunter’s knapsack, precisely 
like the knapsacks of our contemporary Nimrods, the keel of 
his boat, and a wild goose. The cattle-boy’s panel contains 
a sculptured rope, a knife, a sling, a hatchet, and a weasel. 
There is also a blacksmith’s panel, with easily identifiable 
implements. There was apparently one unlaborious rake in 
the family, whose life is chiefly symbolized by a gambling- 
table. —To women the most fascinating of all is the housewife’s 
panel, with its astounding ladle, pestle, skillet, griddle and 
round cake of cheese! As you stand in this twenty-five-hun- 
dred-year-old tomb, the centuries slip away and you find 
yourself touching hands with the Etruscan housewife who, 
even as she used implements in her kitchen exactly like our 
own, must have been swept by hopes, fears, loves and longings 
precisely like our own. Perhaps hers was the hunter-husband, 
whom she sent off to his daily adventure with the same kind 
of affectionate admonitions with which we daily dismiss our 
husbands to the office. Or perhaps her husband was the 
gambler, whose dissipations reduced her prematurely to a 
toga-wrapped skeleton on a stone-pillowed couch. Whatever 
the relationships may have been, such a tomb as this resur- 
rects the Etruscans for us and makes them live and move 
and pass before us in a real, and vital and beautiful 
procession. 


V. 


From Cerveteri we drove still farther inland to Corneto- 
Tarquinia,”® the great, early metropolis of the Etruscans. As 
has several times happened in the course of history, the site 
of the old city, Tarquinii, abandoned after some incursion of 


18Mussolini is trying to restore the use of the ancient name of Tarquinia (also 
Tarquinii )to this town, which has, until recently, been known as Corneto-Tarquinia 
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Gaul or Goth or Saracen, is marked by no monument save 
the majestic, desolate hill-ridge above the lower modern vil- 
lage of Corneto. But between the newer village and the 
ancient ridge, above whose brooding solitude an aura of splen- 
dor seems to hover still, lies the valley of enchanted tombs, 
the painted tombs of Tarquinii. It would require many hours 
and many pages to do justice to the varied fascinations of these 
frescoed tombs, so different, so much more gay and worldly 
than the solid, somber tombs of Cerveteri. But we can pause 
only briefly; for instance, in the “Tomb of the Triclinium,” 
with its faded wall-paintings representing be-toga-ed figures 
recumbent on couches, and slaves bearing high-heaped baskets 
of fruit precisely as at the later banquets of their cultural 
descendants, the Romans; in the “Tomb of the Shields” is an 
ancestress of the modern siren, with vampish, blackened eyes, 
and a flirtatious, feathered Egyptian fan; in the “Tomb of 
the Banquet,” dancers entertain the guests with far-flung reach- 
ings of the arms, and twisted, lifted feet, a Corybantic move- 
ment uncannily resembling the recent “Charleston,” and draw- 
ing the centuries together with a joyous gesture! 

The “Tomb of the Tifon” is especially interesting for two 
features, a pair of stone sarcophagi with recumbent feminine 
figures sculptured upon them, silent predecessors of all the 
beautiful medieval and Renaissance tomb-effigies that lie in 
marble repose in white chapels over all the breadth of Europe, 
and a winged griffin or “tifon” with serpent locks and serpent 
feet, carved on a pillar and strongly suggesting the descent of 
medieval gargoyles. 

We encountered the snake and the serpent many times after 
this in Etruria. Two of the most vital Etruscan snakes are 
those which jut from the walls of the Tomb of the Volumni 
near Perugia, with angry, red fangs and painted eyes, almost 
terrifying in their brilliant verisimilitude. There is assuredly 
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some subterranean connection between these Stygian snakes 
and the serpents of Egyptian worship and other dim Eastern 
religions. Throughout all these religions, the snake and the 
serpent” are closely related with the earth (their home), the 
underworld, death, sepulture and immortality. It seems im- 
possible to go sufficiently far back to reach the original point 
where the serpent rises up and becomes a part of human as 
well as natural history—the genuine Adamic period! Olcott, 
in his “Star-Lore of All Ages,” has pointed out that the con- 
stellations Draco and the Serpent and the Scorpion nightly 
bear burning testimony to the serpent-dread of the early 
world. Doubtless the history of the dragon in literature is 
but a branch of.natural history.” 

The chief marvel of that Tomb of the Volumni is the lamp 
that hangs from the center of the tufa ceiling. It is made 
of time-darkened bronze, depends from a bronze chain, and 
has seven or eight upcurling nozzles for wicks, but the love- 
liest feature of it is the bronze Etruscan angel that stands, 
with wings half-spread, on its upper surface—a lithe, boyish 
angel, with the body of an Adonis and the face of a saint. 
It lights that pagan tomb with the graciousness of our post- 
pagan heaven. It is like a miracle shining there, deep below 
the earth, and singing, singing, in every line, of a beauty that 
was Etruscan. 


19Note the use of the serpent-motif in ancient Assyria, India, Egypt, China and 
Palestine. See: William T. Olcott, Star-Lore of All Ages; W. R. Halliday, Greek 
Divination; Hans V. der Osten, “The Snake Symbol and the Hittite Twist,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, Oct.-Dec. 1926; J. Ferguson, Tree and Serpent 
Worship; Oldham, Serpent Worship in India, The Sun and the Serpent; Wake, 
Serpent-Worship and Other Essays; J. Vogel, Indian Serpent-Lore. 

20T have often wondered about the biology of the ancient griffin of Perugia, 
gorgeously rampant on so many of the shields and gateways of the town, still 
embroidered on the characteristic linen of Perugia and Assisi, and superbly sculp- 
tured on several old, old Etruscan ash-chests in Umbria. 
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VI 


Most of our conception of the life of the Etruscans is resur- 
rected for us out of their houses of death. But there is one 
small hill-plateau in Italy where we can see the very paving- 
stones upon which the Etruscans walked, the foundations of 
the houses in which they lived and the temples in which they 
prayed. This is Marzabotto (the old Etruscan Misa), con- 
tained within the country estate of a Bolognese count, some 
fifteen miles out from Bologna. Access to it is gained with 
considerable difficulty, but the reward is well worth any 
attendant hardship. Once the card of admission is secured, 
the guardian unbars the great iron gate and escorts you about 
with profound Italian courtesy, or the Count himself may 
join you, eloquently proud of this archeological discovery 
made by his learned father. At the end of a cypress-bordered 
garden-walk across which peacocks drag their trailing 
plumes, is a small, green, tree-surrounded knoll where, in the 
purple shadows of the cypresses, the golden-ocher foundations 
of an Etruscan temple dream of ghostly processions. ‘The 
square base is some twenty feet in width, with a row of cylin- 
drical stones set in under the oblong top stones to give a dec- 
orative pattern. The lichen-stenciled steps still remain to 
suggest the soft sound of Etruscan sandals going up to a pre- 
sacrificial ceremony or to some invocation of Tinia, Turan or 
Turms (the Etruscan Zeus, Aphrodite or Hermes), or the 
nine greatly-feared, greatly-revered gods of lightning, or pos- 
sibly to some silent communion with the Dei Involuti, or 
Veiled Gods, whom it was death to desecrate by spoken 
allusion.” 


21The religion of Etruria is complicated and not yet completely disentangled. Tinia 
or Zeus the Thunderer seems to have been the chief god, as in Greece and Rome. 
But above him was a hierarchy of six gods and six goddesses, probably Cupra (Juno), 
Menerva, Summanus, Sethlans (Vulcan), Vedius, Mars, Saturn, Mantus (the great 
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Next to the temple are the supposed foundation of a priest’s 
house and the smaller, square foundation of an altar where, 
in all probability, that strange Oriental rite of divination by 
examination of the entrails of a sacrificed animal took place. 
The animal was usually a sheep, as in Chaldea and Lydia, 
and the liver, the supposed seat of the soul, was the part 
examined. In the museum at Piacenza, in a dusty, darkened 
room, is a sheep’s liver of time-greened bronze, wrought by 
the Etruscans, and divided with fine-chiseled, radiating lines 
into forty sacred sections, each inscribed with Etruscan char- 
acters,” indicating to what a state of complex, hieratic cere- 
mony the Etruscans had brought this art of divination. Sim- 
ilarly we know, through Roman writers, that divination by 
the flight of birds and the even more elaborate art of divina- 
tion by lightning were highly formalized, preserved by the 


infernal deity of the Etruscans whose name was bestowed upon the city of Mantua), 
Ercle (Hercules), Vertumnus, Aplu (Apollo), Nortia (Fortuna), and Voltumna. 
Above these were the Veiled Gods. There were, besides, Castur and Pultike (Castor 
and Pollux), Phuphluns (their staggeringly expressive name for Bacchus!), Nethuns 
(an adopted Italic deity equivalent to Neptune), Charun (Charon), the gods of the 
household, the Lares and Penates (adopted by the Romans), the beautiful but inex- 
erable winged goddesses of Fate (Lasa), various demons of death and a throng 
of personal genii. See Dennis. 

22Prof. B. Nogara made the interesting statement in his course at the University 
of Perugia in 1926 that the Etruscan language is not such a mystery as we are led 
to believe. Etruscan inscriptions on sarcophagi are usually very short, giving the 
full name of the dead person, the season of death and sometimes a valediction 
which are nine-tenths decipherable. Only a few Etruscan texts of any length sur- 
vive and for these an Etrusco-Greek or Etrusco-Latin “Rosetta Stone” will alone 
totally unravel the mystery. The question of the origin of the alphabet and lan- 
guage has not yet been settled. Philologists point out baffling resemblances to Italic, 
pre-Homeric Greek, Lydian, etc. Personally I am deeply interested in Prof. Carl 
D. Buck’s statement in “The Language Situation in and About Greece in the 
Second Millennium B. C.”: “The tradition of the Lydian origin of the Etruscans 
has, it is increasingly evident, some historical basis, if only we substitute South- 
western Asia Minor for the too specific Lydia. It is supported by the Anatolian 
affinities of Etruscan art and religion and linguistically by the comparison of Etrus- 
can proper names with those of Asia Minor the “I” element in case forms and pos- 
sessives, and the identity in both form and value of the Etruscan and Lydian 8=F, 
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priests and prescribed in such massive ritualistic volumes as 
the libri aruspicini, libri fulgurales and libri rituales. For 
divination by lightning, the templum of the heavens was di- 
vided into sixteen regions, or habitations of the gods, the start- 
ing-point of the lightning was carefully noted by the priests, 
its direction, its color, its destructiveness and the quality of 
the sound of the thunder. Thunder on the left was considered 
auspicious by the Etruscans, as by the Romans—and by Chris- 
topher Morley! 

To such a high point of specialization had the Eruscans 
developed these arts, that the Romans sent into Etruria for 
their soothsayers long, long after the whole of Italy had come 
under Roman dominion, even down to the time of Julian the 
Apostate. The soothsayer who whispered warning of the 
Ides of March in Caesar’s ear, in 44 B.C., had doubtless 
drawn his art down the centuries from Etruria. 

But these suggestive foundations were not all that Marza- 
botto yielded. There was also a small but exceedingly inter- 
esting museum which contained at least three objects to send 
shivers of delight down a modern spine. There was a huge, 
rough terra-cotta oven for baking pottery—powerful in its 
evocation of Etruscans actually at their work, a heap of green, 
chunky aes rude or primitive currency of exchange, worn with 
the touch of vanished hands, and the altogether modern-look- 
ing, well-nailed sole of a veritable Etruscan shoe! 

The owner of the villa thought that, since we had seen so 
much, we would not care to walk down through the meadows 
to see the rest of the excavations, but neither argument nor 
the heat of a July day deterred us from a well-rewarded 
quest. At the end of a promenade through a ripe wheatfield, 
metallic in its golden stiffness, we came to the rim of a pla- 
teau and looked far down upon a stream, clay banks and 
clay ridges. As we walked along the edge, over thorny plants, 
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clover and sprays of wheat, we suddenly came upon stones, 
not accidental stones but stones put together in the shape of 
walls, and square bases of houses—an Etruscan village! It 
was not long before we found the main road of the village, 
set with paving-stones almost as large as those of the Via 
Appia. A road upon which Etruscan feet had walked, Etrus- 
can carts and chariots rolled, Etruscan mules and horses 
clattered! Houses in which Etruscans had actually lived! 
For me the ecstasy and the awe were even greater than before 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Ostia. 

Dusk drove us away from this enchanted village before we 
were able to discover for ourselves a fact which book-study 
later revealed—that Marzabotto was one of those Etruscan 
cities laid out in the fifth or sixth century B.C. according to 
the /ibri rituales, in square and pre-arranged formation, as 
were Capua, Cosa, Fiesole, Tarquinia, and later, according 
to the same inherited rite, “Roma quadrata.” A favorable 
day had been chosen, and a white ox and a white cow, sancti- 
fied with elaborate ceremony by the priests, scooped out the 
great square of the future city-wall, with a plough of bronze. 
The lines of the two main streets, crossing at right angles were 
then duly marked with the plough, and a new towered city 
of the Etruscans was begun. (It is interesting to note that in 
Lydia also the lines of a new city were traced, with a golden 
plough and sacred elephants. ) 

The Etruscans, then, may be said to have been the first 
city-planners of Italy. It would probably have taken the 
savage Roman many centuries to go beyond the architectural 
stage of the straw hut of Romulus and Remus on the Palatine 
or the rock-hewn caves in the Alban hills, if the Etruscans 
had not shown them how to build and to build well. It was 
the Etruscans who first developed the magnificent system of 
stone-wall fortification. They even produced elaborate 
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hydraulic systems, and paved streets at a very early date. 
Even after Rome had become a thriving kingdom, its rulers 
were sufficiently wise to send to Etruria for their skilled build- 
ers. It was Etruscan genius that lifted the great Roman 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on the hill which bears that 
name to-day. 

Among other valuable practical arts which the Romans 
learned from the Etruscans were those of working in 
iron and bronze, of surveying and apportioning the land, of 
navigation, of practicing medicine with skill, of developing 
the body in racing, boxing and the Circus,” of knowing the 
signs of the seasons and the stars and of cultivating the earth 
systematically and successfully, thus laying the foundations 
of a fruitful and wealthy empire. It is small wonder that, 
in consideration of all this and much more that the Etruscans 
had to give, that the Romans for many centuries sent their 
young men into Etruria to study the Etrusca disciplina. It 
was the intellectual center, the Oxford and Cambridge of 
Italy, and, as such, of influence immeasurable. 

In addition to these appropriations of method, there were 
hosts of definite objects which the Romans adopted bodily 
from the Etruscans and which we have come to consider 
solely and typically Roman. To name only a few of these 
significant articles, there were: the toga praetexta, the curule 
chair, the eagle standard, the Lydian trumpet, and the 
Phrygian double flute. (The Etruscans fluted on every pos- 
sible occasion, they even boxed to the flute!) Triumphal pro- 
cessions were Etruscan before they were Roman, as were the 
official lictors, the quirites, the fasces—the very symbols of 
Roman authority and of oblivious Roman greatness. 


23It was an Etruscan ruler of Rome, Tarquinius Priscus, who laid out the Circus 
Maximus and who sent to his home-province of Etruria for boxers and race- 
horses. 
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I wish I might take you with me from Marzabotto to Per- 
ugia with its mighty Etruscan gates and arches; to Chiusi, the 
home of the immortal Etruscan hero, Lars Porsenna, who went 
down to Rome from his hill and met Horatius at the bridge; 
to Populonia looking down in desolation on its abandoned 
harbors and the sapphire sea; to high Cortona with its 
precious lamp ;™ to Orvieto, superb on its tall cliffs, the sacred 
city of the sacred Etruscan conventions. I wish I might show 
you the indescribable treasures of the Etruscan museums, the 
incredible fillets and wreaths and necklaces of gold-leaf and 
sparkling gems, suggesting beautiful women and elaborate 
ceremony, the Greek-figured vases, the great oil-jars and 
amphorae, the bronze statues, and such intimately touching 
things as a child’s toy-chariot of bronze (in the Florence 
Musuem), dolls and little bronze boats, and “homey” safety- 
pins, belt-buckles, horse-bits, door-handles, bells and keys. 


The question arises, as we look upon these tokens of so great 
and beautiful a civilization, whether it was surpassed, except 
in the qualities of push and organization, by the Roman cul- 
ture which grew out of it like the branches from a grafted 
tree, and whether it is improved upon, in all respects, by our 
own civilization. We have our modern machinery of ex- 
pediency, to be sure, but our china water-pitchers and tin 
oil-receptacles are not works of art, nor are the handles of 
our frying-pans wrought into the semblances of goddesses and 


34A great, time-greened bronze lamp about two feet across, with sixteen sockets 
for wicks. The back of this lamp is the “joy forever” part of it. In the center is a 
glorious Head of Medusa, then a very fine frieze of lions and panthers in relief, 
then a circular band of waves and dolphins, and then the row of sockets, the backs 
of which are moulded into statuettes of alternating Satyrs—hoofed, goat-skinned, 
jovial, each playing a syrinx and resting his feet on a plump dolphin—and winged 
goddesses with exquisitely beautiful faces and figures. I doubt if there is in the 
world a more beautiful lamp than this! 
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sirens. Even the silver and ivory articles of my lady’s mod- 
ern dressing-table cannot compare with the chiseled bronze 
mirrors incised with scenes from the Trojan War, the nymph- 
upheld candlesticks and the golden sphinx-necklaces of the 
table of my lady of Etruria. We like to boast an improve- 
ment in the position of woman herself, but twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago in Etruria, women were sharing equally with 
men the enjoyment of public spectacles and the pleasures of 
the banquet-couch, as countless sculptured scenes attest, at a 
time when woman’s social position in Greece was negligible. 
The splendid effigies of husbands and wives sculptured to- 
gether, arms around each others’ waists, on many an Etruscan 
tomb-top, supply another mute testimony to equal sharing 
and deep domestic affection, foundations surely for a great 
nation, sufficient to give us pause in this day of somewhat 
unstable family life. Where there is further respect for the 
dead, for the forefathers, there is apt to be a reverential and 
sober youth. Our dead are carried with pitiless celerity to 
shallow, shaft-marked graves. The Etruscans bore their dead 
with elaborate and sacred ceremony to great, slow-wrought, 
chambered tombs, often enriched with every gift of chisel 
and of brush—the best they had to give. And, as some writer 
has pointed out, their delicacy of feeling was greater than 
ours, for they carried to the tomb the furniture, the clothes, 
the trappings belonging to the dead, thus refusing to dese- 
crate with living hands the sanctified possessions of the 
unliving. 

Such symbols, such customs suggest the recurrent doubt as 
+o whether civilization actually progresses or whether it moves 
in strange cycles of progression and regression. The splen- 
did sculptured faces of the Etruscans look out upon us from 
their tombs as predecessors, but not as inferiors—with the 
trenchant challenge as to what we have done with the 


centuries. 
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The Week-Day Religious 
Education Movement 


JAMES H. RyAN, S.T.D., Ph.D. 


q “4 HE history of religious education in the United States 
is a sorry tale, punctuated by changes of attitude on 
the part of the state toward the religious school rang- 

ing all the way from financial support to measures 
looking toward its destruction. In Colonial and post-Colonial 
days the religious school was not only approved but financed, 
at least in part, by the state. During the period immediately 
preceding the Civil War and up to 1910 the effort to secular- 


ize the school was pushed forward with vigor and complete 
success. One result of the secularist process has been that 
Protestantism, accepting the theory of state control of the 
school, deserted the field of elementary religious education 
while Catholics, clinging tenaciously to a philosophy of edu- 
cational freedom, set to work to build and finance their own 
system of schools, from the primary to the university. 


I 


It was inevitable that a reaction against the secular school 
should set in, and among Protestants. The Week-Day Relig- 
ious Education movement is their initial answer to the many 
problems which the secular school has imposed on the Evan- 
gelical bodies in the United States. Protestant children of 
this and the last two generations have not only not received 
adequate religious training; they have been definitely turned 
in the direction of religious liberalism and away from de- 
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nominational loyalties primarily by reason of the education 
they received.’ 

The loss in church membership is paralleled by the amazing 
ignorance concerning religious and ethical teachings mani- 
fested by almost unbelievably large numbers of our citizens. 
The social effects of this religious illiteracy are no less marked 
and apparent to the casual observer than its effects on the indi- 
vidual. Whatever may have been the controlling motives 
which prompted the Protestantism of 1850 to surrender in 
favor of the secular school, the Protestantism of 1927, though 
voicing no opposition to public education, feels itself impelled 
to make good its losses and to provide for its own future 
by giving religious training in some manner or other to its 
children. All of which goes to show that the relations of the 
state to education are not yet settled, and that the present 
policies of the state toward religious education may have to 
undergo a series of radical readjustments if the various ele- 
ments which make up the population of this vast country are 
to live in harmony and to work together unitedly for the 
general good. 

The Week-Day Religious Education movement presents 
many sides which the Catholic citizen and educator is called 
upon to study and, possibly, to take a position on. The re- 
lations of the movement to Protestantism itself should be of 
great interest to us. How the Week-Day Religious School 
shall affect the traditional American policy of separation of 
church and state, as well as what actual and possible relations 
the public school can maintain with the movement, are of no 

1The oft-quoted statement that “only nineteen out of twenty Jews, three out of 
four Roman Catholics, and two out of three Protestants, under twenty-five years of 
age, are receiving any systematic religious instruction” is demonstrably false as far 
as Jews and Catholics are concerned. See my article in America, January 27, 1923, 


entitled “Religious Education in the United States.” I suspect very strongly the 
accuracy of these figures as regards the religious education of Protestant children, 


though I am in no position to justify my suspicions. 
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less moment. Finally, the Week-Day Religious School, 
should it develop along present lines, would certainly create 
a series of theoretical and practical problems for the Catholic 
educator which he must be ready to face and to solve. From 
whatever angle, therefore, it is viewed the movement is impor- 
tant. Its importance from the Catholic side may be much 
greater than any of us suspect or can foresee. It is with the 
purpose of bringing this problem up for discussion that this 
article has been written. Certainly it would not be wise to 
allow a movement which is not local but national in scope, 
and in so important a field as that of religious education, to 
develop to a point where it may entail serious consequences 
with regard to our own position and may deeply influence, 
without our knowing it, the orientation of Catholic education. 
It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that snap 
judgments are entirely out of place in the discussion of a 
matter of such gravity. Nothing but a detailed, scientific and 
unimpassioned study of the movement will give us an adequate 
idea of its present significance and point the way to a sound 
evaluation of its educational possibilities as far as religious 
training in the United States is concerned. 


IT 


“The establishment of week-day church schools marks the 
return of Protestantism to the practice of an earlier day.’” 
Led by Horace Mann, the partisans of the secular school 
waged a determined fight against state aid and encouragement 
of religious education and succeeded in rallying to their cause 
the majority Protestant opinion with the result that public 
education, first in Massachusetts, then in neighboring States, 
and finally all over the country, became divorced from every 


2Lotz, P. H., Current Week-Day Religious Education (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1925), p. 21. 
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type of sectarian religious education.” The Protestant theory 
was that training in religion was a function of the home and 
of the church, not of the school. Sunday schools grew up to 
supply children with the religious education they could not 
obtain in the public school. Since 1870 such schools have been 
the main, if not sole, medium through which the Evangelical 
churches imparted instruction to their children. Despite the 
number of such schools and the efforts expended on them, it 
soon became clear that not only was the Sunday school ill- 
equipped to give the needed religious training, but the teach- 
ers were not trained especially for this type of work, the chil- 
dren refused to attend, and the very fact of giving religious 
training only on Sunday was itself a psychological handicap 
which was difficult to overcome. Changing social and eco- 
nomic conditions made the Sunday school less and less effec- 
tive. 

At the beginning of the century there were many religious 
educators who looked on the Sunday school as a failure pure 
and simple. They began to cast about for some newer and 
more effective method of giving religious training. The 
Week-Day Religious School is regarded as the response to this 
need, an instrument which many think can be so fashioned 
that it will go a great distance in supplying the training in 
religion which public school children lack and will, at the 
same time, become from an educational point of view a bet- 
ter stop-gap than the Sunday school to the losses which Protest- 
antism has sustained in the last quarter century. From the 
positive side the church school is in a better psychological 
position to educate religiously than the Sunday school, since 
its methods, teaching staff, and curricula are more modern. 

3The literature on this subject is abundant. A recent book, The Relation of the 


State to Religious Education in Massachusetts, by Sherman M. Smith (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Book Store, 1926), may be found helpful, especially Chaps. 


VII, VIII, and IX. 
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It likewise enjoys the added advantage of being a school in 
the strict meaning of the term, conducted on a week-day and 
not on Sunday. All leaders of the movement are very insis- 
tent on the need of impressing the child with the fact that 
religious education is education as the child has come to grasp 
the meaning of that term from his public school experience. 
To achieve that purpose they contend that the church school 
must be conducted not on Saturday or Sunday, but on a week- 
day. This fact alone has given rise to the problem of dis- 
missing public school children at certain stated periods each 
week in order to enable them to attend the church school, and 
to other more or less knotty questions of law and principle 
which we shall discuss below. 

One of the first attempts to correlate the work of the public 
school with the religious education program of the churches 
took place in.Gary, Indiana, in 1913.* Since that date the ex- 
periment has been repeated in Malden, Massachusetts; Van 
Wert, Ohio; Batavia, Illinois; Salina, Kansas; and in many 
other places. The growth of the church school idea was slow. 
It is estimated that in 1920 there were about one hundred and 
thirty-four schools.” There was, however, a marked rise in the 
number both of schools and pupils in 1921. According to 
Professor Squires, in the five-year period up to 1925, the num- 
ber of schools has increased from 50 to 1,500, the number of 


‘For a history of the Gary Plan, see H. F. Cope, The Week Day Church School 
(New York: George H. Doran Co., 1921), pp. 56-66. F. S. Gove, Religious Educa- 
tion on Public School Time (Harvard University Press, 1926), p. 20, gives 1909 
as the date when the Gary experiment began. P. H. Lotz, Current Week-Day Re- 
ligious Education, p. 34, writes: “In the fall of 1913 Gary inaugurated a significant 
experiment in week-day religious education.” A. A. Brown, A History of Religious 
Education in Recent Times (New York: Abingdon Press, 1923), p. 201, considers 
the North Dakota and Colorado plans for high school credit as antedating and pre- 
paring the way for the Gary church schools. 


5Gove, op. cit., p. 20. 
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pupils from 5,000 to 200,000.° This is a small number when 
compared with the total number of Protestant children in the 
United States. It represents, however, a most significant de- 
velopment in the Week-Day Religious idea. When an edu- 
cational institution like the Week-Day Church School can ia 
a short period of five years increase its attendance from 5,000 
to 200,000 there can be no longer any question of its vitality 
and comparative effectiveness.’ 

The Protestant Churches are cooperating in the develop- 
ment of the idea in different ways. The leading denomina- 
tions have given the movement recognition by the appointment 
of national secretaries on their Church Boards of Education 
whose work is to stimulate the growth of Week-Day Church 
Schools. They are also spending a great deal of money on 
experiments which look toward the finding of a cooperative 
plan by which the Week-Day School may function at a mini- 
mum of cost and with a maximum of results. 

Moreover, the movement to obtain public and legal recogni- 
tion for the work of the church school has become nation-wide 


6W. A. Squires, “The Contribution of Week-Day Religious Education as a Part 
of the Total Program of the Church,” Religious Education, August, 1925, p. 278. 
In a survey of 80 schools made by Professor Lotz (op. cit., p. 155) there were en- 
rolled 18,161 children. See also the results of the survey made by Professor Shaver 
and reported in Religious Education, April, 1922. 


TIt must be remembered that the movement is stronger than these figures indicate 
for the reason that the church school has been established in relatively 
few places to date. Once established, however, it grows with remarkable 
rapidity. For example, Squires in the article cited (p. 279) states “with a school 
population of 11,000 Kansas City, Kansas, has some 4,500 children in Sunday school 
and 10,000 children in week-day church schools. In New York State twenty towns 
dismiss practically all the public school pupils at some time during the school day 
to receive religious instruction in the churches. Many cities of Kansas are reaching 
over 90 per cent of their children with week-day religious instruction: Abilene 
reaches 90 per cent; Salina, 91% per cent; Ellsworth, 94 per cent; Clay Center, 
94 per cent. In South Dakota Brookings has 97 per cent; Watertown, 98 per cent; 
Yankton, 99 per cent; Madison, 99 per cent.” 
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and has resulted in a notable increase of support for the plan. 
Quite recently Mr. Charles H. Tuttle announced to the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education the establishment 
of a foundation for Protestant Week-Day Religious Educa- 
tion. ‘We must create,” he said, “a great institution which 
will undertake to symbolize the importance and grandeur of 
religious education. If we create something big and com- 
pelling money will flow into it. And our statesmen will sup- 
port it.”* If present efforts, therefore, are any indication of 
future policies, the Protestant Churches appear to be com- 
mitted definitely to the Week-Day Religious Schools in some 
form or other. 
III 

The experimental nature of the church school, coupled with 
the fact that it has grown so rapidly since its inception ten 
years ago, have been factors making for the more or less loose 
organization which it everywhere displays. The fact, too, 
that the development of the movement has not been controlled 
from a central bureau, although the various denominations 
are now making efforts to standardize church schools, is in 
great measure responsible for the differences which one dis- 
covers in comparing the schools of one community with those 
even of an adjoining town. Various grouping schemes, em- 
bracing every kind of church school, have been made. Pro- 
fessor Squires’ reduces them to three leading types: (i) The 





8Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 11, 1927. 

®*W. A. Squires, The Week-Day Church School (Philadelphia, 1921), pp. 87 ff.; 
A. A. Brown, A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p. 214, following 
Professor Shaver, classifies them under four headings: “Type 1. The denomina- 
tional or individual church type; Type 2, The denominational-cooperating type (loose 
federation) ; Type 3. The neighborhood or city system (where schools lose their 
denominational character and merge their interests with others to provide a common 
course of study); Type 4. The pure community type (in which the governing 
board does not represent the churches but the community at large).” The differ- 
ence in terminology among writers on this subject leads to great confusion. 
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Denominational or Individual Church type; (ii) The De- 
nominational Community type; (iii) The Interdenomination- 
al Community type. The Individual Church type embraces 
those schools connected with a particular church, or two or 
more churches of the same denomination, whose week-day 
school is a part of the general educational program of the 
church. The educational program followed is that of the 
denomination which conducts the school, the government and 
supervision of the school being under the same control. Many 
Episcopalian Church schools are of this first type. In the 
second or Denominational Community Type the same ideas 
and methods dominate the school as in the first type, with 
this difference, that a community board is selected to repre- 
sent the movement and to organize community efforts which 
may be helpful to the success of the individual cooperating 
church schools. The church schools of Cuyahoga Falls, Ba- 
tavia, and other places are examples of this type. In some 
places Catholics have gone in under this type of organization, 
as, for example, under the Batavia plan.” The third type or 
Interdenominational Community Church School emphasizes 
community non-denominational control. The course of study 
is the same for all the schools cooperating. “Religious matters 
on which the cooperating denominations differ are left out 
of the instruction given in such schools.” “Pastors are entire- 
ly absent as active workers.”” 

It would be difficult to predict which particular type of 
Week-Day School organization will be most generally 
adopted. Some leaders favor the Denominational Type, others 
the Community Non-Denominational Type, depending to a 


10Squires, op. cit., p. 96. 
11Squires, op. cit., p. 100. 
12Guide-Posts for Week-Day Church Schools (Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society), p. 9. 
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large extent on the denomination to which they belong. The 
differences in communities trying out the Week-Day School 
idea are so marked that it appears to be impossible to work 
out and impose a plan that can be accepted nationally. Cer- 
tainly, if the movement is to obtain Catholic support, it will 
not be by an acceptance of the Interdenominational Commu- 
nity Type of school.” 

The curriculum used in the Church Week-Day Schools is 
ordinarily but an extension and development of the Sunday 
school program. The Baptists and Presbyterians have issued 
special lesson-material for the Week-Day School. ‘The 
Lutherans have published a detailed program and a pamphlet 
pointing out the textbooks to be used. The Episcopalians use 
their Christian Nature Course. Most of the courses are 
grouped about the Bible, but little has been done to date in 
correlating the work of the church school with that of the 
public school. Some interesting experiments in religious edu- 
cation have taken place” but all in all it can be said truthfully 
that the curriculum problems of the Week-Day Church 
School have scarcely been touched as yet. 

As regards the teaching staff, there is little uniformity in 
the matter of either selecting or training teachers. The ma- 
jority seem to be voluntary part-time teachers, though the 
number of full-time paid teachers is increasing. Many, too, 
have had teacher-training as public school teachers, though 
there are a few who have been trained specially for religious 
education work. 

A number of colleges and universities are now conducting 


13All the handbooks, as well as pamphlet literature, of the movement emphasize 
the need of obtaining Catholic and Jewish cooperation. For example, Guide-Posts 
for Week-Day Church Schools (p. 13) says: “Don’t ignore Catholics, Jews, or any 
other prominent group in launching your movement.” 

“Cf. E. L. Shaver, The Project Principle in Religious Education (University of 
Chicago Press, 1924). 
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Departments of Religious Education, among these being Bos- 
ton University, Northwestern University, Yale, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Iowa, Iowa State College, University 
of Southern California, University of Denver, Wesleyan Col- 
lege (Macon, Georgia), University of Chicago, De Pauw 
University, Duke University, Wittenberg College, and the 
Southern Methodist College. 


IV 


The Week-Day Religious School is not a parochial school. 
Many of the leaders of the movement consider parish schools 
as undemocratic and anti-social, though a few are far-seeing 
enough to conclude that the parish school is the only sound 
answer to the problem of Christian education. The Week- 
Day Church School is keeping close to the public school. Pro- 
fessor Shaver writes of “the nearness of this movement to the 
work of the public school system.”"* This very fact explains 
the efforts that have been made to obtain a legal sanction for 
the Week-Day School by the passage of laws permitting pub- 
lic school officials to release children at stated periods for 
religious education. Because of the close relationship between 
the public and the church school, it has been necessary to 
legalize some of the activities of the church school by sanc- 
tioning religious education on public school time, by approv- 
ing the granting of public school credits for work done in 
religion classes, or by allowing the use of public school build- 
ings, equipment and teachers for the work of religious educa- 
tion. It is the universal opinion of religious educators that 
the church school cannot succeed unless it be permitted to 
run on public school time. As a matter of fact, the majority 
of Church Week-Day Schools are now using public school 
time. 


15QOp. cit., p. 128. 
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The theory on which this is justified seems to be that parents 
who wish their children to receive religious education have 
a perfect right to ask for the “release” of these children. When 
all the elements in a community make such a demand the state 
legislature or school superintendent cannot but grant the re- 
quest. Moreover, such “release” does not interfere with the 
work of the public school and in granting it public school 
authorities are giving nothing more to parents than they 
should and can do legally. 

In 1925 Minnesota, South Dakota, and Oregon passed acts 
enabling school officials to dismiss children for the purpose of 
attending the Week-Day Religious School. New York, Colo- 
rado, California, Wyoming, and Pennsylvania defeated sim- 
ilar bills) and the Governor of Indiana vetoed a measure 
passed by the legislature."* In 1926, a Week-Day Religious 
Education bill was defeated in New Jersey. Early in 1927 
a large number of such bills had been presented to legislatures 
then in session but at this writing it is impossible to summarize 
the results achieved. 

Court decisions have been rendered in Maine, North Caro- 
lina, and New York on the subject of Week-Day Religious 
Education. Legal opinions have been given in Delaware, 
Indiana, Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Washington, and West Virginia. 
From the mass of conflicting decisions and opinions it is im- 
possible to draw any safe conclusions for the country as a 
whole. In general, however, the movement seems to be gain- 

16See Laws, Court Decisions, and Legal Opinions in the United States Regarding 
the Dismissal of Pupils from Public School to Attend Classes in Religious Education 
(Chicago: International Council of Religious Education, Jan., 1926). The most 
important work yet to appear on the legal status of the private school is Private 
Schools and State Laws, by Charles N. Lischka (Washington: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Bureau of Education, Jan., 1926). This contains the text of 


all laws, judicial decisions, and constitutional provisions relative to the religious 
and private school. 
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ing both legislative and judicial approval, although it is cer- 
tain that laws or decisions allowing public school authorities 
to release children will bring in their wake a number of edu- 
cational problems which must be solved before anything like 
universal acceptance of the principle can be hoped for. On 
the other hand, there is no unanimity of opinion among pub- 
lic school authorities regarding the problem. In the main, 
however, they seem to favor some sort of rapprochement be- 
tween the two types of schools. 

There can be no question of the fact that the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of New York in the now famous White 
Plains Case” will go a long way to solidify legally the posi- 
tion taken by the proponents of the Week-Day Church 
Schools. In this connection, it is very significant that Justice 
Staley laid great emphasis on the fact that his interpretation 
of the Constitution of New York harmonizes with the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court in the Oregon Case. 
The previously rendered decision in the Mt. Vernon Case 
which forbade the dismissal of public school children for re- 
ligious instruction does not conflict, according to some authori- 
ties, with the White Plains decision since in the former case 
public school officials had issued excuse cards printed on pub- 
lic school stationery. 

The matter of obtaining public school credit’* for work 
done in the religious school has not reached such a point that 
it has encountered or given rise to serious difficulties. The 
great majority of States do not grant such credits, nor do re- 
ligious leaders ask for them. The giving of credit for the 


17215 N. Y. 632; 127 Misc. R. 135. 

18The Congregationalists consider “the question of public school credit for work 
done in week-day classes an open one.” On the other hand, the Episcopalians say: 
“It must be remembered at all times that we are not seeking public school credit for 
work done by the children in the Church School.” Week-Day Religious Instruction 
(pamphlet issued by Presiding Bishop and Council, 1922). 
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study of the Bible in the public school is another question alto 
gether.” Despite the more than questionable propriety of the 
practice from a legal point of view, a large number of Week- 
Day Church Schools are conducted in public school buildings. 
It would be difficult to predict how in any given case, with 
the exception of States which by constitutional provision for- 
bid the use of all public property by the churches, the courts 
might decide. That many would favor the practice we can- 
not doubt, particularly in communities where no public out- 
cry would attend the granting of such permission.” Denom- 
inational leaders, however, are not a unit in approving the 
practice. The Congregationalists, for example, write: “Pub- 
lic school buildings have in some cases been used for classes 
in religion and public school teachers engaged, during the 
hour set aside for religious instruction, to teach these classes. 
Here is a matter which clearly does violate the principle of 
separation of church and state.” 


V 


In the discussion so far no effort has been made to evaluate 
the Week-Day Church School as an educational experiment 
nor to attempt either a diagnosis or prognosis of its work. 
These are technical questions which may well be left to the 
educational surveyors to pass judgment on. What we are 
particularly interested in is the Week-Day Church School 
viewed as a new movement in religious education, and what 


19See Lischka, op. cit., p. 111 et seq. Also “Specific Legal Provisions on Week- 
Day Schools,” by Charles L. Dibble, Religious Education, Feb., 1922, p. 42. 

20See Zollman, “The Legal Basis,” Religious Education, Feb. 1922, p. 35. A. A. 
Brown, A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p. 211, very naively 
writes: “It should be noted that only a small percentage of the population of Van 
Wert is Roman Catholic, hence the free use of public-school buildings does not 
involve difficulties which might attend such use elsewhere.” 

*1Week-Day Religious Education, p. 7 (pamphlet issued by Congregational Educa- 
tion Society, 1922). 
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possibilities the movement holds out for education in gen- 
eral, and for religious education in particular. 

In the first place, the Week-Day Church School does net 
pretend to be a substitute for the public school. Its function 
is to cooperate with the public school and to supplement pub- 
lic school work in the field of religious education. The idea 
of cooperating with the public school seems fundamental. 
As far as I have been able to glean from the voluminous lit- 
erature of the movement, the Week-Day Church School is 
not a move in the direction of obtaining control at some fu- 
ture date over public education. Neither is it an entering 
wedge to make over for religious ends the public school cur- 
riculum. Despite the universal agreement among religious edu- 
cators as to the harmful consequences which have followed 
upon the secularization of the school, Protestantism still 
claims to believe in the principles of the secular school and 
expresses no desire to exercise over public education any- 
thing like the power it possessed up to 1850. 

It will be perfectly satisfied if, while sending its children to 
the public school, it can have them back for a certain portion 
of the time every week in order to teach them the religious 
tenets of their fathers. 

The renaissance of interest in religious education on the 
part of the majority of the Protestant denominations has been 
one, but an important, factor in arousing the American people 
to an appreciation of the need of religious education for the 
young. Twenty-five years ago the religious school was ma- 
ligned and its efforts minimized on almost every side. ‘Today 
no educator of standing would question the necessity of relig- 
ious training, and all are frank to admit that an education 
without religion is a misnomer, if not something worse. 
Should all the religious bodies of the United States unite on 
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the question of religious education and carry on an enlightened 
and determined campaign in its interests, there is no telling 
what changes might take place in the structure of American 
education in the next fifty years. In discussing this problem 
the possibility of such organic changes must always be kept 
to the fore, and should deeply influence any judgment we are 
called upon to express in this particular context. Moreover, 
the educational experiences of several European countries 
point the way to possible and acceptable solutions of the prob- 
lem. 

To many the possibility of the Protestant Church advanc- 
ing from the Week-Day Church School to the establishment 
of its own parish schools may seem remote. It may not be so 
remote as some believe. If the Week-Day School is a failure, 
like its predecessor the Sunday school, the thoughts of Evan- 
gelical leaders may turn in the direction of the parish school. 
On the other hand, if the Week-Day School is a distinct suc- 
cess, that very success may impel many to establish full-time 
religious schools. 

The Jewish viewpoint has not yet crystallized to such a de- 
gree that one feels secure in attributing to them any specific 
attitude on the Week-Day Religious Education movement. In 
general, however, they seem not to favor it, regarding the re- 
leasing of children from public school and the use of public 
school buildings for purposes of religious training as church 
interference with state rights, and as a violation of the Ameri- 
can principle of the separation of church and state. 

The Catholic attitude toward the Week-Day Religious 
Education movement is in the making. Many oppose the 
Week-Day Church School for the reason that they regard 
it as a disguised move on the part of Protestants to capture 
the public schools. In several places, however, Catholics 
are cooperating under the Week-Day Church School 
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Plan. The reports received from such places are favorable 
to the movement. Pastors point out that by means of the 
Week-Day Church School they are able to reach many chil- 
dren who, for one reason or another, do not attend the parish 
school. As a direct result of these contacts many children are 
brought into the parish school and whole families return to 
their allegiance to the Church. Again, in small towns where 
it is impossible to maintain a parish school, the “releasing” of 
children from public school provides the priest with an op- 
portunity of meeting and instructing his children. When we 
fully appreciate the fact that approximately fifty per cent of 
Catholic children do not attend a parish school in any given 
year, the religious and educational possibilities of the Week- 
Day School appear to be as important from the Catholic as 
from the Protestant point of view. 

It is argued, moreover, that as citizens and taxpayers we 
are in no small degree responsible for the trend of public 
education. Should it eventually become anti-Christian and 
anti-religious, a direct menace to the religious life of the Na- 
tion, Catholics must bear their share of blame for these results. 
The only way to avert an educational condition in the United 
States similar to that which prevails, for example, in France, 
is for the religious forces of the Republic to unite and to de- 
mand that the process of secularization in the public school 
stop forthwith and that adequate recognition be given to 
spiritual values and to the spiritual needs of all citizens. 

On the other hand, it is unthinkable that the Catholic 
Church, under any circumstances, will cousent to give up its 
system of private religious schools in favor of Week-Day 
Church Schools. The principal reason for such a statement is 
that the Catholic philosophy of education would not work 
under such conditions. For us religion is the main subject 
of the curriculum, although it is not the only subject. Relig- 
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ion cannot be taught outside a religious atmosphere, and it can 
be taught only by religious teachers—a conclusion which is 
both good common sense and good psychology. Religious 
education, moreover, must be correlated with every other sub- 
ject of the curriculum if it is to become a motive force in the 
life of the child. Given these facts, it is inconceivable that the 
Catholic Church accept any substitute for the parish school. 
This does not mean that the Church may not be willing to 
use the Week-Day Church School as an auxiliary of the par- 
ish school. The problem of reaching the millions who do 
not attend parish schools is a serious one. Efforts are being 
made to educate them, but everyone acquainted with the situ- 
ation knows that we have not met the needs in a satisfactory 
manner. Whether the Week-Day Church School is an an- 
swer, partial or complete, to this question, only experience can 
show. 

Some writers” seem to think that Catholics may be driven to 
accept the Church Week-Day School for economic reasons. 
While it cannot be denied that the burden of supporting, at 
one and the same time, parish schools and of paying a propor- 
tionate share of taxes for public education is a grievous one, 
there is no evidence to justify the view that Catholics are wiil- 
ing to give up their schools in order to relieve themselves of 
the economic pressure which the upkeep of such schools im- 
poses on them. As a matter of cold fact the very contrary 
seems to be the case. The loyalty of Catholics toward the 
parish school has increased remarkably in the last decade, 
and their appreciation of the great services which this school 
is rendering the Church is as profound as it is widespread. 
The economic reason may be dismissed without serious con- 
sideration in every discussion of the problem. 





22F, S. Gove, Religious Education on Public School Time (Harvard University 
Press, 1926), p, 119. 
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Without over-emphasizing either the work of the Church 
Week-Day School or its present position in religious educa- 
tion, it can be said in all truth that the Week-Day Religious 
Education movement has created a serious problem, or bet- 
ter, a series of problems, both for the public school and the 
religious educator. How these problems are to be solved, 
no one can say. That they have very close relationship with 
the complete process of education in the United States seems 
beyond question; that the success or failure of the Church 
Week-Day Schools may mean much for religious education 
can scarcely be doubted. The time is at hand for Catholic 
educators to study the question from every possible angle and 
to arrive at an attitude which will be both sound and generally 
acceptable. 
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The Tradition of the Soul’s 
Immortality in Greek Thought 


JOHN Murray, S.J., M.A. 


O say that the question of the soul’s immortality is 

’ of vital importance in every age of history, not only 
as a problem in speculation but still more because of 

its great bearing on moral and religious issues, is to be guilty 
almost of a platitude; but, when all is said and done, plati- 
tudes are the great eternal truths, and it is never entirely 
futile to state and consider them. To the Materialist to one, 
that is, who believes that nothing exists beyond matter and 
material force, this question of the soul’s survival after the 
death of the body cannot, at least logically, occur. But for 
those who hold that, over and above matter and its forces, 
there exist spiritwal and immaterial beings, or who go further 
and insist that only the spiritual realm is real and that what 
we know as matter is nothing but a crude and partial mani- 
festation of mind, two solutions of this problem present them- 
selves. Are we to say that the individual soul, after the dis- 
solution of the body, retains its individual qualities and char- 
acteristics, and on account of its immaterial nature, which, 
precisely because it is immaterial, cannot admit of any process 
of disruption, enjoys a personal immortality? Or must we, 
abandoning this hope, grant that the soul loses its individu- 
ality and is absorbed into the substance of God or the Uni- 
versal Mind or Soul? Both of these answers allow an im- 
mortality, though it would be more correct in the former 
case to speak of the immortality of the soul, and in the 
latter of the immortality of soul. The first is the solution and 
doctrine of Christianity, and corresponds to the innate desire 
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and yearning of mankind for a continued existence beyond 
the grave; the second is the utterance of many an Eastern 
religion, and is hinted at sometimes and sometimes definitely 
expressed in much of modern philosophy. 


I 


It should then be not without interest to examine, in this 
connection, the writings of the Greek thinkers, the earliest 
and, in many ways, the most powerful and comprehensive 
of all philosophers, and we shall find therein a definite tra- 
dition of reasoned belief in the soul’s personal immortality. 
At first sight this is not a little suiprising, and that this sur- 
prise is not unjustified may be evidenced from the fact that 
those, who have insisted particularly upon this doctrine, 
Pythagoras, Plato and the Neo-Platonists, have been held by 
eminent scholars to be essentially non-Greek in their outlook 
and conceptions. Pythagoras, it is remarked was an [Ionian 
of the islands and not of the mainland, and the Pythagorean 
fraternities, though numerous and powerful in Southern Italy, 
never developed to any extent in Greece proper; Rohde and 
Livingstone lay stress on the un-Attic or even un-Hellenic 
character of Plato and his philosophy; while partly owing 
to the influence of Vacherot' and Jules Simon’, it was long 
customary to think of Neo-Platonism as a synthesis of Greek 
and Oriental thought, of the Greek theory of nature and 
the universe with the theology of the East; “I’alliance de la 
philosophie grecque avec le génie de J’orient,” writes the 
former, “atteint son plein dével6ppement et sa juste mesure 
dans le Neo-Platonisme Alexandrin.”” 

This interpretation need not, of course, be accepted and 


1Vacherot, E., Histoire Critique de I’Ecole d’Alexandrie, 5 vols. 
2Simon, I. F., Histoire de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1845.) 
8Vacherot, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 105. 
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is rejected in fact by the great majority of scholars. What 
is true is that Greek thought was at the outset interested 
rather in the constituents and processes of the external world 
than in the interior nature and activity of mind and the soul. 
It was, that is to say, physical and not psychological, and 
even later, when its interest in the physical universe had be- 
come less absorbing, its development lay either along the 
lines of metaphysical speculation or the more practical paths 
of ethical and political enquiry. 

The Greeks were the pioneers of Western thought, and 
that thought was first haltingly expressed by the Ionians, who 
dwelt along the sea-girt coasts of Asia Minor, and who, since 
they were in contact with Babylon and Egypt and were partly 
subject to the highly advanced kingdom of Lydia, were in a 
more developed condition of comfort and civilization than 
their compatriots of the mainland. These early Ionians, the 
first of whom was Thales of Miletus, were physicists, that is, 
they tried to discover the origin and meaning of the world 
around them. ‘Whence does it come and of what is it com- 
posed? What is the doy or primary stuff out of which 
everything has ultimately sprung?” ‘These were the questions, 
to which they gave various answers. “It is water,” was the 
reply of Thales; “Air,” that of Anaximenes; “Fire, Divine 
Fire,” that of the Ephesian Heraclitus. 

These men were not materialists, at least in the sense in 
which we employ this term. For Thales water was a mys- 
terious element that could assume the form of any vessel into 
which it might be poured; it could be frozen into a solid 
or heated into steam, and was essential for the growth of 
plants and the preservation of life; it was like the water of the 
fairy tale that would flow uphill and transform itself into 
fire or the colors of the sunset. In short, no distinction had 
yet been drawn between matter and spirit, so that water 
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could be conceived as a power endowed with magical life 
and creative force. A concept of this kind may be termed 
Animistic, it cannot strictly be called Materialistic. This tra- 
dition found its way later to Athens, where it did become 
definitely Materialistic, reaching its mature development in 
the theories of the Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus. 
There it remained until, wedded to the ethical teaching of 
Epicurus, it degenerated into a system of Materialistic 
Hedonism. 

The official religion of Greece, as reflected in its Homeric 
Scriptures, allowed for the existence of the soul after the 
body’s death in a realm of the other world. It was a twilight 
region, through whose groves and gardens wandered the 
spirits of the dead, faint and unsubstantial wraiths of their 
former selves, vainly longing for the vigorous full-blooded 
joys of their earthly life. This conception was a depressing 
one and was quite incapable of satisfying the human craving 
to know what lies beyond the grave and to find in that knowl- 
edge the hope of a future happiness. To this inherent de- 
ficiency in the orthodox religion the invading cults of the 
East, of Dionysus and the Magna Mater, and, in later days, 
of Isis, Serapis and Mithra—which, together with a more 
alluring and stimulating ritual, offered to lift the veil and 
reveal to the initiated the secrets of that other world—owed 
their extensive success. It was from an Eastern or semi- 
Fastern cult that the first intimations of immortality were 
borne to the Greek philosophic mind. 


IT 


The Orphic religion‘, crystallized in oracular poems of the 
Thracian Orpheus, was to a larger extent a revival of Diony- 


{For this analysis of Orphism I am largely indebted to Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, 
Fellow and Lecturer of University College, London. 
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sus worship, though no longer of the old Dionysus with its 
riotous attendants and savage ritual; it became a cult of the 
heavenly bodies and particularly of the sun, which, from 
the regularity of its apparent movements through the circle 
of the year, came to be regarded as an immortal and unchange- 
able god; and with this was born the belief in an indestruc- 
tible soul, that fell from the stars to be imprisoned for a 
period in a mortal body. A further contrast was drawn be- 
tween the two Principles of Light and Darkness, identified 
with Good and Evil, and, parallel with this exterior dualism, 
was an inferior distinction with regard to the soul; not yet 
the distinction between matter and spirit (for that is, per- 
haps, not explicitly recognized before the advent of Plato), 
but between the soul in its unmingled state as pure fire, and 
in its impure condition, when it is mingled with the lower 
elements of the body and fastened in the bondage of the flesh. 
This new religion culminated in the establishment of 
Orphic fraternities, organized on the basis of a common life 
and the acceptance of revelation as a source of authority, the 
object of which was to cleanse the soul of the believer and 
so free it from the cycle of generation that it might live for- 
ever, pure from all admixture of baser substances, in the 
sphere of the heavenly bodies. 

This cult of Orpheus was elevated by Pythagoras into a 
definite school of religion and philosophical thought. In 
place of Orphic were formed Pythagorean communities, held 
together by certain ethical views through which they hoped 
to secure a more adequate satisfaction of the religious impulse 
than could be gained from the State religion. Although it is 
not easy to disentangle the primitive beliefs of Pythagoras 
himself from the mass of doctrine expounded by later dis- 
ciples, we may state with certainty that he believed: firstly, 
that the soul is immortal, is transformed into other kinds of 
living beings and that all things are born again in a pre- 
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ordained cycle; and secondly, that all living creatures are 
kindred. 

According to the former doctrine, usually known as that 
of the transmigration of the soul, the soul is of a far finer 
and purer nature than the body (it is still, however, material), 
with which either by necessity or as a result of previous sin 
it has been united. Thus it remains for a period of probation 
till, at the body’s death, it returns to the other world to receive 
its punishment or reward; it is then reincarnated, according 
to the merit of its previous earthly life, in the body of man 
or beast. Those souls alone, which, by conscious and deliber- 
ate asceticism, have kept themselves unsullied from the inter- 
ests and pleasures of the body, can escape before their time 
from the wheel of generation to dwell eternally in the heav- 
enly realms, whence they have originally fallen. 

Pythagoras appears to have believed also in the kinship 
of all living creation, and to this we must attribute the curious 
axovopata or precepts of abstinence, handed down for ob- 
servance by his disciples. Some of these are merely ethical 
maxims, while others are “genuine taboos of quite a primitive 
type.” The true follower is to abstain from beans, is nevet 
to touch a white cock and, after rising from the bed-clothes 
in the morning, must always roll them together and smooth 
out the impress of the body.*° It is true that Aristoxenus, a 
later Pythagorean, goes out of his way to deny the authenticity 
of these dxovonata and quaintly asserts that, of all vege- 
tables, Pythagoras distinctly preferred beans for eating pur- 
poses. There is, however, enough evidence in their support, 
and it is not improbable that Pythagoras held closely to the 
primitive Dionysiac belief in an all-pervading soul, uniting 
all forms of life into one whole. 


5J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy. 
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III 


This notion of an immortal soul could not but exercise 
a profound influence on future thought, though it is not until 
we come to Plato that we find it completely present again, 
this time with a clear distinction between the spiritual and 
material and a loftier explanation of the nature and function 
of the soul. Professor Burnet of St. Andrew’s has put forward 
the very interesting suggestion that Plato was in reality very 
deeply affected by Pythagorean doctrines, that his master, 
Socrates, was not only an exponent of these beliefs, but also 
the leading spirit of a Pythagorean fraternity at Athens, and 
that the Theory of Ideas, as portrayed in the earlier Platonic 
dialogues, is to be attributed not to Plato but to Socrates and 
is little or nothing more than an exposition of the already 
existing Theory of Numbers, advanced by the Pythagoreans. 
Although this view would seem on examination to be unten- 
able, it must be granted that Plato was definitely influenced 
by the Pythagorean conception of the soul. Of Socrates we 
can say little more than that he was convinced that there 
ought to be a future existence for the soul, and that the soul’s 
happiness therein would be proportioned to the value of its 
moral actions and efforts here below. Plato on the other 
hand insists from the beginning that the soul is of a nature 
entirely different from that of the body, possesses knowledge 
in its own right and in its activity is independent of material 
conditions. 

The Platonic theory of the soul’s immortality can best be 
viewed in the light of his explanation of knowledge. Our 
souls, before they are incorporated with our bodies, have en- 
joyed a previous existence, in which they have contemplated 
God and gazed upon the vision of Reality, or the “Ideas”— 
“justice and temperance and knowledge absolute, not in the 
form of created things or of things relative, which men call 
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existence, but knowledge absolute in existence absolute.’ As 
soon as it is united with a body, the soul is thrown into great 
confusion at the strangeness of its new dwelling and hastily 
forgets what it had previously known. The child, as it grows, 
perceives the various objects around it, sees faintly mirrored 
in them the image of the Ideas and begins to recall in some 
dim manner that reality on which it has gazed before birth; it 
looks, for example, upon a beautiful object, the light of the 
dancing spray or a garden radiant with flowers, and there 
arises in its mind the remembrance of that absolute Beauty, 
which it has before contemplated, 
that beauty which is absolute, simple and ever-lasting, which without 
diminution and without increase or any change is imparted to the ever- 
growing and ever-perishing beauties of all other things. He who, under 
the influence of true love, rising upward from} these, begins to see that 
beauty, is not far from the end of his search. And the true order of 
going or being led by another to the things of love, is to use the beauties 
of earth as steps along which he mounts upwards for the sake of that 
other beauty, going from one to two, andi from two to all fair forms, 
and from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of absolute 
beauty and at last knows what the essence of beauty is. 


And a little further in the same dialogue’ he puts the question: 


But what if a man had eyes to see the true beauty—the divine beauty, 
I mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of 
mortality nor colored by all the shades of human life, thither looking 
and holding converse with the true beauty divine and simple? Do you 
not see that in that communion alone, beholding beauty with the eyes 
of the mind, he will be enabled to bring forth not images of beauty but 
realities (for he has not hold of an image, but of a reality), and bring- 
ing forth and nourishing true virtue to become the friend of God and 
be immortal, if mortal man may? Would that be an ignoble life? 


Thus all knowledge in this life is avépvyoig or remem- 


6Phedrus, 247 E (Jowett’s Translation, Vol. II, p. 124). 
7Symposium, 211C, 212A (Jowett’s Translation, Vol. II, pp. 62-3). 
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brance; and, because of this, Plato insists on the preexistence 
of the soul and its later maAvyyeveoia or transmigration into 
another body in the cycle of time. He was forced to the 
same conclusion by another, and to him a more compelling 
argument. To his mind the ultimate reality consisted of a 
realm of eternal and self-subsistent essences or “Ideas,” which 
are not the products of any thought, but are the very precon- 
ditions not only of all existence but of thought and thinking 
itself. These are the universal Ideas, ranging from the higher 
forms of Goodness and Beauty to the more specific Ideas of 
man and dog and horse, which constitute the spiritual world 
of Plato and are at once the only objects of knowledge and 
the sole realities of existence; and in this higher realm there 
is a hierarchy, gradually ascending till it culminates in the 
Highest Idea of all, that of the Good, which is identified 
ultimately with God Himself. Now corresponding with this 
realm of Ideas there must be a substance capable of knowing 
and apprehending them, a nature, therefore, that will be 
spiritual and immortal, z.e., the soul, because only by such a 
nature is direct knowledge of the spiritual world possible at 
all. “Immortality thus becomes an inevitable condition cf 
the free cognition of Ideas,” says Mr. Archer-Hind in his 
“Introduction to the Phaedo,” “for this immortality the soul 
is justified in hoping by the very affinity to the Ideas, which 
enables her to apprehend them.” 

The view that Plato held strongly to the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality has not passed unchallenged. Natorp in 
his “Ideenlehre” has urged that “the desire for unending 
existence as an individual was never a matter of special inter- 
est for Plato, who cannot have thought it proved by the argu- 
ments he advances”; while Archer-Hind, following Hegel 
and Teichmuller, asserts that Plato’s arguments (he is refer- 
ring specifically to the “Phaedo”) go but a very short way 
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indeed to prove the immortality of particular souls, as distinct 
from the eternity of the Universal Soul.’ “The argument,” 
he says, “is simply that sou/ is indestructible, and it cannot 
matter to Plato’s doctrine whether each finite intelligence 
preserves the same thread of consciousness throughout, or is 
merged in the universal on the conclusion of a given term of 
existence.” It cannot be denied that there are some grounds 
for this belief, though they are not, I think, conclusive; and 
it must be remembered that certain scholars of to-day are 
inclined to read into ancient thought modern conceptions, of 
which it was, at the most, but vaguely conscious, and to seek, 
for example, a rapprochement between Platonic and Hegelian 
doctrines. Moreover the whole trend of the philosophy of 
Plato is earnestly to insist that the soul is ever striving to deepen 
its knowledge of the ultimate truth and to realize this vision 
in a life of virtue, and finally, though maybe after many an 
incarnation, to find an unchanging happiness in the never- 
ending contemplation of the Ideal world. 


IV 


This belief was never wholly lost by the successors of Plato 
in the Academy, so that, four and five hundred years after the 
death of their founder, we find that the Platonists, Atticus, 
Numenius, Plutarch and Maximus, for example, are still the 
champions of immortality. Of the other schools of thought 
then prevalent, the Peripatetics can scarcely be said to have 
maintained the soul’s survival, at least in our sense of the 
word; for, though they admitted its spiritual nature, they 
considered that it could not exist except in formal union with 
a body, and only conceded immortality to the votcs aomtixds 





































8The notion of a Universal or World Soul became prominent especially in post- 
Platonic philosophy, partly because of the Greek tendency to look on the world as 
a living creature, and partly from ill-defined Pantheistic and Monistic conceptions. 
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or active intelligence, a faculty which is in the soul but enters 
it bveatev z.e., from without and, when body and soul 
are dissolved would appear to return to its source and become 
impersonal once again. The Epicureans were frankly Ma- 
terialists and held that the soul was composed of fine particles 
of matter disposed throughout the body; at death the atoms 
both of soul and body are reabsorbed into the swirling atomic 
mass whence they had emerged. Finally the Stoics, though 
in their insistence that nothing can ever perish they did allow 
to the soul some degree of immortality, were at once material- 
istic and pantheistic, claiming that at death it was reunited 
with the soul of the Universe, identical with the Divine 
Being; but even here Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, among 
the later Stoics, give glimpse of an ardent yearning for and 
belief in a continued existence beyond the grave. 


Vv 


It was almost at the close of the eight centuries, guided 
and educated by Greek thought, that the doctrine we have been 
considering, was most clearly and explicitly exposed by the 
Neo-Platonists, who were destined to become, under Porphyry 
and Proclus, the philosophical defenders of Paganism and 
opponents of Christianity and yet whose ideas, in their lofty 
conception and spiritual idealism and looking to the other 
world, had much in common with the religion they so sternly 
denounced. Plotinus, the founder of that school, who him- 
self never attacked Christian docrines, except as perverted by 
the Gnostic symbolism, has expounded more lucidly than any 
other ancient philosopher the nature of the soul, and has 
emphasized, as against the Stoics and many of the Peripatetic 
schools, its spirituality and immortal destiny. There are two 
opposed classes, he asserts,’ in which existent entities may be 


*Plotinus, Enneads, IV, ii, 1. 
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placed. The first comprises such things as are of their very 
essence divisible; these are material things, each part of which 
has its own special position in space and its particular rela- 
tion to the remaining parts of the whole. Opposed to this is 
the second elass, including such beings and objects as are 
unconditioned by the limitations of space and time, things 
indivisible and undivided, since they are without quantity, 
which is the ground of all division. Such are the vontd, 
objects of the world of thought, which Plotinus, like Plato, 
conceives as self-subsistent. Between these two groups an inter- 
mediate type of being is necessary; between material objects 
that are essentially divisible and objects of thought which of 
their nature cannot suffer division, there should and does exist 
a third essence, that is at once divisible and indivisible, a 
being not divisible of its very essence, as are bodies, but divis- 
ible because of its contact or connection with material objects, 
not divisible ratione sui, to use a scholastic distinction but 
ratione corporum. This third class is that of the soul, which, 
because it is immaterial, is indivisible and is present com- 
pletely in every part of the body, with which it is joined, and 
yet, precisely because it is in every part of the body, is subject 
to division. 

The soul cannot therefore be material, but must be of a 
spiritual and thus an immortal nature; and in proof of this 
many arguments” are adduced that are of considerable force 
and would apply equally well today. A few of them may be 
set down as follows: 

(i) Every material body is composite, and by the neces- 
sary conditions of its existence cannot cause or explain life 
or thought. From no possible combination or juxtaposition of 
material elements is the immaterial able to arise. Yet life and 


10These arguments are developed in Enneads, IV, vii, particularly in sections 2, 3, 
5, 6, 8 
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thought are facts of experience. Therefore, he concludes, 
they must have arisen from something other than the merely 
material. Besides any mixture must postulate an extrinsic 
force or principle, that will reduce the different elements to 
order and produce the mixture, and in this process of ordering 
you have introduced soul. 

(ii) If the soul is material, it must be visible, and will 
have a certain size that constitutes its essence. If it loses a 
part of this, it will lose a portion of its essence and will cease, 
in part, to be a soul. Qualitatively it may remain the same, 
but it cannot do so quantitatively, and this is part of the 
hypothesis. If the soul is material, it necessarily has quan- 
tity; if you say that quantity is not part of the essence, then 
you give up your hypothesis. 

(iii) If the soul were material, no sensitive or intellectual 
life would be possible. Sensation depends upon a synthesis, 
and, that it may be possible, impressions received through 
different sense-organs must be referred to one central faculty, 
which accepts them and recognizes them as its own. In other 
words there must be a unity of consciousness. Were the prin- 
ciple of sensation extended, each part could have at the most 
a partial sensation and could in no way be conscious of the 
sensations experienced by other parts as its own. For a unity 
of consciousness an immaterial principle is required. 

Further, were the soul corporal, thought would be impos- 
sible. For thought, in the opinion of Plotinus, is an operation 
unmodified by body, and most certainly we have cognizance 
of abstract and immaterial objects. May we not argue then 
that to have knowledge of immaterial objects an immaterial 
faculty is necessary, since otherwise the object would trans- 
cend the scope and range of the faculty, that was merely ma- 
terial? “How indeed,” he asks, “can that which is a magni- 
tude think that which is not?” Must we suppose it to think 
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the indivisible with that in itself which is divisible? If it 
can think at all, it must rather be with some indivisible part 
of itself avayxn xai tO votv ompatos xadagdv dv 7 yryvépevov 
YLYVOOXELV. 

Since then it is not material, how are we to conceive it? 
The Pythagoreans had spoken of it, on the analogy of music 
drawn from the lyre, as the “harmony” of the body; accord- 
ing to Aristotle it was the body’s form or évtedéyeia. But, 
for Plotinus,” it can be neither of these. It is rather a sub- 
stance, spiritual, ever-enduring, self-identical; it does not 
proceed from the body nor depend upon it, but itself gives 
to the body whatever being and reality it may be said to 
possess. 

Without it, all things would vanish into nothingness, and, if this 
should perish, could not afterwards be generated. For soul is the prin- 
ciple of motion, with which it supplies other things, moving itself and 
imparting life to the body. It possesses life in itself, which it will never 

lose, for it springs from its very essence. 


VI 

There is, thus, very definitely a tradition ,of the soul’s 
immortality, running throughout the history of Greek 
thought, a tradition whose origins may be traced to the desire 
of men to find a reasoned basis for their natural belief in 
another world and a satisfaction for their yearning for 2 
continued existence, a tradition first fashioned in the heart of 
primitive man and later stabilized and elevated into a philo- 
sophic doctrine. Yet there are those who insist that Plotinus, 
like Plato, is seeking rather to explain the nature of soul as 
such and so of the universal soul than the processes and 
activities of individual souls. It may be true that for him, 
as Dean Inge remarks," “self-consciousness, the conscious op- 


11Enneads, IV, vii, 12, 13; IV, ii, i. 
12W. R. Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus (1918), Vol. 1, pp. 238, 240. 
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position of the self and not-self, is the sign of inherent limita- 
tions in discursive thought” and that “a refusal to ascribe a 
primary importance to human consciousness is characteristic 
of almost all philosophy, which is in touch with mysticism.” 
It may be true also that there are many pantheistic ideas 
which, though not consciously expressed in the writings of the 
Platonists, are nevertheless not very far away from the mind 
of their authors. Yet I feel it would be untrue to admit that 
in their systems the individual soul ever gives up and merges 
its consciousness in the greater unity of the world soul, which 
encompasses the universe; it exists after death in the spiritual 
world, where, in spite of its communion with the Universal 
Soul as well as with other individual souls, it still preserves 
its essential distinction from them and, to quote again from 
Dean Inge,” “particular souls subsist independently of bodies 
without the unity of the universal soul absorbing the multi- 
plicity of the particular souls.” 


13W. R. Inge, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 215. 











The Presence of God 


(A Sonnet Sequence) 
CHARLES L. O’DONNELL, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


I 
By His POWER 


O light the daisy lifts its yellow head 
Within the wonder that is summer morning, 
So independently the flight is sped 
Of swallows, all our calculation scorning; 
So rich the sea, and skies so starred with splendor, 
While mountains tower sovereigns as of right, 
Who should suspect that, terrible or tender, 
Not one thing is but is within Thy sight! 
Withdraw Thy hand, the daisy’s gold is dust, 
The skies are vacant, and there are no skies, 
No earth, no sea. Our strength in which we trust 
Is but the lending of Thy potencies. 
For all creation like a brimming cup 
Thy hand has made, Thy hand alone holds up. 


II 
By His PROMISE 


“T shall be with you,” once He said, “all days, 
Until the world’s no more.” ‘Twelve fishermen 
Who knew time’s length as little as world’s ways 
Answered for all His followers who then 
Were but that sprinkling of the mustard seed 
Lonely and lost in the wide-furrowed earth— 
His vision reached to other days indeed, 
The countless souls His word should bring to birth. 
With us, O promised God, Thou art , Thy power 
Availing still to lift our hearts above 
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The commonness seen, savored, touched, and heard, 
Topping the glamor of all sense, Thy love. 

Wherever we fare we walk as twelve with Thee 

Along the moon-paved shores of Galilee. 


III 
WHERE TWO OR THREE ARE GATHERED 


Once there were two who walked to Emmaus 
Lost in sad converse, sad and very sweet, 
As camest Thou to them, unseeing, thus 
Beside us falls the tread of wounded feet. 
Where two or three are gathered in Thy Name, 
Morning and evening prayer, the Rosary, 
Thou art with them, Thyself, the very same 
Who spoke of things Apostles could not see. 
Lord, we are dust, a sorry kinship keeping 
With clay that dulls our ears, we scarcely hark 
“Stay here, and watch,” until Thou find us sleeping 
As Peter slept, while Judas coined the dark. 
Yet be Thou with us upon every way 
And when death comes, life’s Emmaus, with us stay. 


IV 
THE PARACLETE 


The Upper Room is hushed and iron fear 
Shackles the heart that droops with lorn desire 
When, sudden, Holy Spirit, Thou art here, 

With banners and blown trumpets and with fire. 
Cramped cradle to a giant, the dear room 
Instant becomes: Peter is out the door 
Striding to meet the glory of what doom, 
To front the public world forevermore! 
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Not less than in that Pentecostal hour 
With all its urgency to words and deeds, 
Thou art the Paraclete today with power 
And comfort reaching all our human needs. 
Thou art with Peter in his Papal Rome, 
There is not any place but is Thy home. 


V 
IN THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


This is My Body, unequivocal, 
This is My Blood, were ever words so plain? 
Take ye and eat, and of this drink ye all, 
Do this in memory of Me, again. 
Thy voice has spoken, and what wheat fields thrill, 
What vineyards quicken at the word come to pass, 
Ah, Josue, the very sun stands still, 
Perpetual morning making for the Mass! 
Gold yet unmined shall gleam in chalices, 
And men unborn shall ever lift them up, 
While others go before Thee on their knees, 
Who gavest Thy very Self for bread and sup. 
Who keepest like a lover constant tryst 
With Thy beloved in the Eucharist. 


VI 
By GRACE IN THE SOUL 


There is a little lake I know, a bright 
Blue truthful mirror of the blue bright sky, 
Upon its breast green reeds, by day and night, 
Soft in its circling arm of waters lie. 
I think those very reeds are we, and Thou 
Art that encircling element, Thy grace 
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Flows round us, holds us, moves and feeds us now 
In the long day that waits to see Thy face. 

A flood less palpable than air, than thought, 
Reality invisible, but still 

An essence out of very Being wrought 
The soul’s outreaching readiness to fill. 

My little lake and every bosomed reed— 

The lovely articles of a lovely creed. 


VIl 
THE MYSTICAL Boby 


There is one Head of all things, Thou alone, 
O many-membered God. Thy water fall 
Upon the infant brow as dead as stone, 
And lo, it turns a member mystical 
Of intimate Godhead. Hush my very heart, 
And be thou bowed, my sinful head, for shame, 
Never can any future burst apart 
The bonds that seal thee with the Ineffable Name. 
O body of me, a member of the Lord! 
Are these my lips that lightly dealt with sin, 
My coarse hands, busy at a common hoard, 
My feet so cheaply moving out and in? 
Nay, Christ lives in me, ’tis no longer I; 
Never such glory, such shame, under the sky. 


VIII 
ENVOY 
I have struck my octave, seven notes that fall 
Like birds with broken pinions from the sky, 


I have shot my golden quiver, an interval— 
Seven shafts at the sun—upon the grass they lie. 
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Seven ships I launched on the adventurous main, 
Seven lamps I lit and swung them with my hand— 
The night is dark, my lanterns flare in vain, 
And seven keels are broken in the sand. 
Oh, who could see except with Patmos eyes, 
Or who could say but with the horns of thunder— 
The Presence that but makes our earth and skies, 
The word that is the secret core of wonder. 
Forgive me, God, that with a simple heart 
I count upon my fingers where Thou art. 





Catholic Philosophy Applied 
to Catholic Education 


T. CORCORAN, S.J., D. LITT. 


VERY deviser of a new philosophy, for the past two 
kK hundred years and more, has endeavored to make his 
system issue into, influence, and reconstitute education. 
Kant, Rousseau, Fichte, all did this by formal treatises of 
their own, the “Tractate,” the “Emile,” the “Addresses to the 
German People.” So in their day did Herbert Spencer, Wil- 
liam James, and Emile Durkheim. A kindred policy is to be 
observed before Kant, when Comenius attempted to make 
Bacon’s philosophical views enter into methods of teaching, 
in the first half of the seventeenth century; and it emerges 
again three hundred years later, when in 1907-10 the disciples 
of Comte bestirred themselves in the Sorbonne, to make the 
Positivism of their master yield a Positive Method for the 
schoolroom. It is no wonder that these varied philosophies, 
Idealist, Materialist, Naturalistic, Pragmatist, and their like, 
all exhibit this impulse. Education is for all speculative sys- 
tems of thought a main road into life, action, effective being. 
Aristotle, like Plato before him, realized this fact, and sought 
this outlet for his theories of human life and human knowl- 
edge. The counterpart of all this is equally observable. Every 
new method of education seeks to evolve for itself a philoso- 
phy as its support and shelter, or else to annex to itself a 
mental background, an intellectual or moral hinterland be- 
longing to some originating thinker. 


I 


The Catholic educator at the present time is in consequence 
beset by many dubious plans and proposals, in seeking to de- 
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velop scientific skill in a noble professional work. The perils 
of the steward of a modest patrimony, seeking a suitable way 
of investing it as a basis of personal work, are scarcely greater. 
The persuasive promoter and the promising prospectus are as 
evident in education as they are in the stock market. As long 
as the philosophia perennis of Aristotle and Augustine, 
Aquinas and Scotus ruled historic Europe, no distracting 
policies could affect the currents of educational effort. Inno- 
vation, as in the case of St. Thomas himself, was frequent, but 
it always fell within the liberal limits of Catholic tradition. 
Even the Renaissance brought, not a change of methods and 
aims, but rather a modification of matters taught, and of their 
relative proportions and values. It was otherwise from the 
close of the seventeenth century, the epoch in which, even in 
the Catholic schools, higher and lower alike, the Catholic 
philosophy which hitherto directed all educational effort was 
in not a few places and times less evidently in full actual con- 
trol. Even our educative organizations, during these periods 
of uncertainty and obscuration of ideals, occasionally got 
somewhat out of touch and out of sympathy and intelligent ap- 
preciation for their own long-settled policies. 

From that scene of comparative confusion and of drifting, 
as it were, amid fogs and shoals, higher Catholic education 
has been successfully piloted into serene, spacious, sunlit 
waters by the Restoration movement, the Neo-Scholastic 
movement so finely planned and put into execution under Leo 
XIII. With its development came explicit and clear guidance 
for our advanced teaching in all branches ranging from meta- 
physics and psychology to sociology and ethics. It was, of 
course, guidance by the provision of sound principles. Their 
application to ever-emergent situations and to masses of de- 
tail must always be matters of free disputation in the Catholic 


schools. 
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It is now fifty years since that great policy of restoration in 
philosophy and in its age-long traditions began to take effect. 
It has not yet been all-pervasive. Thus, while there has been 
definite completeness achieved in the four great branches 
named, affirming the Catholic position amid the myriad 
vagaries of modern speculation, progress has not been as ex- 
tensive in esthetics and in cosmology. The aim of this paper 
is to call attention also to the position of education, as a branch 
of Catholic philosophy, universal in its scope, and calling for 
organization on lines at once traditional and progressive. 

II 

The period 1875-1925 has seen marked development in 
what may be called the administrative equipment of the 
science of education. From being almost unknown in univer- 
sities, it has rapidly advanced into a position of great promi- 
nence, not to say of dominance. In many American and Eng- 
lish centers of advanced education, the department devoted to 
the training of teachers and to the exploration of the manifold 
problems of the classroom has obtained practical control of 
the work of the Faculty variously described as Arts, Philos- 
ophy, Letters; and it is reaching out into the Faculty of 
Science. On the continent of Europe, the former group of 
studies has in most countries become virtually a professional 
faculty, directing its efforts to securing a due supply of well- 
equipped secondary and university instructors. The work of 
education in universities often extends to cover the prepara- 
tion of teachers for primary, elementary, or common schools, 
as far as English-speaking countries are concerned. ‘The 
same development in Continental Europe, despite financial 
difficulties, is only a matter of time and of organization of 
ways and means. The principles on which the training given 
in these hundreds of centers is to be based, are obviously a 
matter of great practical concern to Catholic education of all 
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types and grades. The same expansion of professional instruc- 
tion for work in schools has within the past twenty years en- 
tered largely into countries marked by missionary enterprise, 
notably in Africa, Eastern and Western; and here, too, Cath- 
olic interests are widely and directly affected. 


Long before any of these rapidly-created modern systems 
of professional training for future teachers had been thought 
of, religious orders had planned and carried into effect poli- 
cies of their own for the same purpose. To name but a few out 
of a great number, this was done in distinctive ways by the 
Salesians in the nineteenth century, by the Brethren of the 
Christian Schools in the eighteenth, by the French Oratorians 
in the seventeenth, by the Jesuits in the sixteenth, and by the 
Brethren of the Common Life in the fifteenth. The five 
groups named are few out of many, but they are especially 
representative in the fact that their direct influence was in 
each case spread over many nations and over many continents. 
No similar systems of professional life and method, originated 
outside the Catholic Church, have had at all as enduring and 
as practical results: not Comenius or Sturm, Rousseau or 
Basedow, Pestalozzi or Froebel, Herbart or Spencer. Even 
more striking is the prestige of Catholic missionary experience 
and success in education, culminating in the Missionary Ex- 
position at Rome in the Jubilee Year, 1925. The collective 
display there made was of such outstanding value in respect 
of the study of educational principles, methods, and practical 
work in after-life, that it prompts the hope that its lessons 
will be focused and made widely applicable in the Catholic 
training of teachers, not for missionary lands alone. ‘To the 
Catholic educator there are no inferior races: no time in the 
life of the Church brings this truth into greater clearness than 
does the process of instruction itself, whether in religious or 
in secular knowledge. 
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The epoch of Protestant disintegration, extending from the 
French Revolution, has been marked by many attempts to 
transfer to European and American curricula some of the 
peculiar characteristics of educative processes observed 
among some less fortunate ethnological groups. Catholic 
practice, on the contrary, has persistently sought to apply the 
most highly developed types of informative training among 
what are called primitive peoples. Their courage, and their 
} confidence alike in human nature and in Divine grace, have 
: been rewarded with full measure. A century ago the wealthy 
Established Church in England adopted and promoted the 
methods of Alexander Bell, avowedly borrowed from de- 
pressed native populations in British India, and utilized 
these narrowing and inferior plans in their entire school or- 
ganization throughout England, both in urban and rural areas. 
On the other hand, the disciples of Don Bosco applied with 
triumphant and consoling success, among the Indian races of 
South America, the finely devised plans of instruction in let- 
ters and in high-grade craftsmanship which originated at 
Turin some seventy-five years ago, and which were widely 
appreciated in Italy, France and Spain within the life-time of 
their saintly originator. 

In the great regions of the world which have long enjoyed 
the blessings of a Catholic school system, the past fifty years 
have seen the development of very efficient corporate bodies 
of educators, for the purpose of Catholic defense against 
Protestant and secularist aggression. In America, France, 
Ireland, England, Australia, such protective alliances have 
been highly fruitful; they have been ever more successful in 
Holland; in Germany their importance and efficacy has never 
been as great as since the close of the European War. The 
cumulative results of combined effort on many fronts of the 
educational battle-area are so remarkable that they prompt 
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the wish that this concentration of forces were turned without 
delay into the service of the science of education, in all its 
aspects. It has too long been left exposed to the vagrant winds 
of various strange doctrines, which have rushed forth from 
many weird caverns during all the years since the emergence 
of Kantian Idealism. It is clear that forceful leadership 
to subdue them is to be sought in Catholic philosophy, 
reinforced by a really Catholic history of education, and 
issuing into both school organization and classroom method 
with equal vigor and definiteness. 

III 


The main daily work of the average classroom teacher is 
concerned with the economic use of the knowledge-processes; 
the multiplex problems of method therein involved find their 
ultimate principles of solution in psychology. For the due 
conduct of classwork, therefore, the qualified teacher in a 
Catholic school must have a full measure and command over 
the principles of Catholic psychology in an applied form. 
The term Catholic psychology is advisedly used here. Scarcely 
a single book on the psychology of education, used in the 
training centers of Europe or America, states and applies in 
their full extent the doctrines and results of the only sound 
psychology. 

It is not without significance that the great development of 
training colleges for elementary school work has occurred 
since 1875, when experimental psychology was definitely 
launched on its career by Wilhelm Wundt at Leipzig. While 
many of its detailed conclusions have been of distinct service 
in the training of teachers—the economics of memorizing are 
a signal instance—its promoters have almost always shirked 
the full discussion of the functions of the intellectual soul. 
They have even failed to see the import of the impressive 
declaration by Wundt himself, made after three decades of 
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years spent in psychological experiments. “Our results,” he 
wrote in the fourth edition of his “Physiological Psychology,” 
“do not harmonize with the doctrines of the Materialists, 
nor with the dualistic systems whether of Descartes or of 
Plato. Aristotle’s teaching on the soul, uniting psychological 
and biological truth, is what emerges as an acceptable con- 
clusion, in principle, from the results of experimental 
psychology.” 

This verdict of a veteran leader, himself in his teaching 
on experimental procedure close to the Materialist schooi, 
and so reducing thought to the modification of brain-cells, 
was a destructive commentary on the Herbartian psychology, 
which, since 1875, had been the mainspring of method ia 
English, American, and German training colleges. No mod- 
ern psychology had shown itself in such utter opposition to 
the essentials of Aristotelian and Catholic psychology as had 
that of Herbart; and in no system of theory was psychology 
so closely bound up with methods of education as in the 
Herbartianism which was so universal in its influence on 
American and English education. Explicitly denying the 
existence, and hence the activity, of the spiritual soul, it was 
driven to the inevitable paradox of locating all cognition, all 
will, in the stuff of knowledge, of which the pupil was a 
mere passive receptacle. Hence the functions of the teacher 
in the educative process were grossly exaggerated, an error 
which led to the grosser error of minimizing them, in the 
reaction which inevitably came after one generation of Her- 
bartian dominance. Hence the magic phrase of Herbart and 
his followers, Tiller and Barth at Leipzig, Rein at Jena, “the 
apperception mass,” a phrase which implies a pair of psycho- 
logical delusions for every word it contains, the article 
included. 

The perils of such a “system” were not merely speculative. 
They were widespread in the practical order, culminating in 
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a multiplicity of school subjects on the assumption that a 
human being cannot “take up new knowledge” in later life, 
save “in terms of old” knowledge which the school must 
blend and purvey. How thoroughly the Catholic philosophy 
on the nature of intellect and will, eminently active and 
enterprising as aspects of the spiritual soul, could if fear- 
lessly applied, have routed the feeble futilities of Herbartian 
psychology and method, needs little illustration. In one-half 
page of his “Discourses on Knowledge,”’ Newman had stated, 
in 1851-52, the Aristotelian and the traditional position of the 
intellectual soul in education, sweeping away the degrading 
theory of education based on “no soul, no power, mere sub- 
missive receptivity.” True education and enlargement of 
mind “consists,” he wrote, “not merely in the passive recep- 
tion into the mind of a number of ideas hitherto unknown to 
it, but in the mind’s energetic and simultaneous action upon, 
and towards and among those ideas. It is the action of a 
formative power, reducing to meaning and order the matter of 
aur acquirements.” While not failing to give sensory ele- 
ments their vital and necessary place in the uptake of knowl- 
edge, as junior partners of the intellect and of the will in 
that one process carried out by one doer, Catholic psychology 
affirms, as Newman does, the priinacy and mastery of the 
intellectual elements in that same process. On the contrary, 
all method policies of the various Materialistic theorists, 
from Spencer and Herbart sixty years ago, to Durkheim and 
the Neo-Positivists of today, are characteristically devoted to 
exaggeration of what is sensory, and depreciation, even sup- 
pression, of formative intellectual action. ‘Nature is indif- 
ferent to intellectual proficiency: the duty of man is to be 4 
good animal,” such was the conclusion of Spencer in his 
treatise on education. The Herbartians used language much 
less crude: but their methods and principles were as thorough- 
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going a denial of man’s spiritual nature as any Materialistic 
evolutionist could desire to see prevalent in the training of 
teachers. 


IV 


The wide basic importance of sound psychology as the 
principal source of a true educative process justifies some ref- 
erence to the history of one other Materialistic campaign, 
conducted on the training-college territory during some twenty 
years subsequent to the culmination of the Herbartian propa- 
ganda. Reviving on what he called experimental lines the 
Herbartian negation of the soul and its general powers, Wil- 
liam James was from 1890 at the head of a new army of 
Pragmatists, Materialists, and their more or less pardonable 
dupes, in an attempt to shatter the true concepts of intellectual 
reason, will, and memory, as general powers of the soul. The 
keynote of that campaign was absolutely psychological: 
“there is no memory; there are only specific memories: there 
is no will, there are only specialized routes of willing.” It 
was taken for granted that the case for general intellectual 
powers was disproved, if a large number of limited processes, 
unable to aid each other, were shown to be in existence. Taken 
up very extensively in both America and England, this move- 
ment, evoking the sympathy of all psychologists who had no 
use for a soul or for its general powers, resulted in a wide- 
spread expression of derision against what was termed “the 
old and faulty faculty psychology.” Holding that no im- 
provement in any one judgment route, or memory process, 
or volition aptitude could aid in creating a widely useful 
capacity, the numerous experimenters who followed in the 
track of William James did not a little to discredit the tra- 
ditional and well-tried methods of disciplinary training in 
the classroom, and to replace a carefully chosen curriculum 
of a few subjects by a multitude of fragmentary topics. Even 
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the excellent work done by Meumann, recapitulated in his 
standard work on “The Psychology of Learning” (American 
Edition, 1913), experimentally vindicating the existence, the 
efficacy, and the wide range of general intellectual powers, 
working concurrently with specialized habit processs, was 
not enough to stay this campaign. 

The procedure of Meumann and of Ebert was sharply 
questioned by Dearborn, Reed, and others. There is “no 
evidence for ‘the hypothesis’ of a general memory function,” 
wrote Sleight in 1914. Thorndike said, at that period: 

It used to be thought, erroneously, that man’s intellectual and 
moral responses were due in the main to a few formal abilities, memory, 
reasoning, conscience, the will, and the like. . . . Intellect was not 
thought of as a multitude of special bonds between particular situations 
and particular responses, but as a few faculties or powers. 

The effects of such utterances on moral training as well as 
on intellectual discipline through schoolwork could not but 
be serious, and they were widely listened to by teachers in 
the state training systems. There was wide disbelief in the 
power of the school to train, during school years, for moral 
ability to face novel trials in later life: the doctrine that there 
is no “transfer of skill’”—a necessary consequence of a denial 
of general powers in the soul—affected, as Thorndike plainly 
tatight, not memory and reason alone, but will and conscience. 
When Meumann pointed out, just ten years ago, that all these 
elaborate experimental developments ignored the “deeper 
reasons for all improvement which results from training,” 
the need of an appeal to “the will to progress,” which cannot 
be a “mere empty volition,” but “must employ standards and 
be controlled by fixed ends,” be conditioned by emotional stim- 
ulus and by endurance of attention, his questioning of Amer- 
ican and English research methods were as far as possible 
disregarded. It is obvious that, like the Aristotelian psycho!- 
ogy, he thought poorly of all attempts to make human cog- 
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nition work in isolated sections, and in an impossible mental 
vacuum. A few years later the shibboleth of “specialized 
functions alone exist,” so long dominant in the psychology 
of the normal schools and teachers’ colleges, began to be 
found out. Professor Thorndike himself made a neat cau- 
tionary suggestion, when he urged that “a gain in one ability 
improves others only in so far as it is proved to do so,” and 
admitted that “the disciplinary value of any training is a 
question of fact to be measured.” We are here far from the 
triumphant proclamation that there are no general powers of 
the soul, and that therefore “disciplinary training” is a myth, 
and “transfer of skill” an exploded delusion. 

But there was more to come. Reed, who in 1917 could see 
no confirmation for the concept of ‘a general memorial func- 
tion,” had to pronounce, in 1918, a severe verdict on the 
whole experimental attack on the traditional psychology of 
education. He wrote: 


I have examined the results of experiments on the transfer of training, 
by Bagley and Squire, Briggs, Burnet, Coover, Dallenbach, Dearborn, 
Foster, Hewins, Judd, Ruger, Scholkow, Wallin, Whipple, and Winch, 
but I have not been able to make them the basis of a theoretical dis- 
cussion, because they were too indefinite, irregular, or complicated... . 
Some cases of positive transfer were equally baffling. 


And he concludes, in the same terms as Meumann several 
years before: “The difficulty with all these studies is that 
the associative processes were not investigated. . . . It is to 
be hoped that future investigators of this problem will more 
carefully examine the internal facts of transfer.” Such was 
the significant verdict, by a fellow-worker in the cause of 
“no general powers of the soul,” on the whole campaign 
initiated by the very casual experiments and vast pronounce- 
ments of William James in 1890. The result has been a hasty 
movement towards recognizing “habit systems,” “general 
notions of method,” “identical elements”—these latter de- 
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fined by Thorndike as “mental processes which have the same 
cell action in the brain”—anything and everything, in fine, 
which will serve as a colorable substitute for the admission 
of general powers in the intellectual soul. 


V 


The Catholic writer on what the cloud of experimentalists 
terms “associative processes,” or the like phrase, will find the 
full truth stated by Scotus’ with the emphatic testimony to 
its truth, based on observation and introspection: “Quod vero 
ita sit, patet per experientiam certam, sicut quilibet protest 
experiri in se.” It is clear that the experimentalists have yet 
to trace the very outlines of accurate experimentation, as Reed 
stated in 1918. Meumann, five years earlier, had pointed 
out that the means for it are not yet in sight: “It may be that 
the measurement of attention will some day furnish us with 
a direct means of measuring intensity of work in schools.” 
Even more striking testimony to the efficacy of the traditional 
methods of appraising the intellectual and volitional status 
of pupils, the method of careful observation over long periods, 
is adduced in his latest work (1924) by Professor Claparéde 
of Geneva, a writer of the same school, and an experienced 
and unexceptionable witness. 

Having pointed out the utter vagueness of the term “intelli- 
gence,” as used by the experimental school, and having, de- 
spite this situation, given the term “intelligence globale” to 
what he calls with equal vagueness “une sorte d’aptitude men- 
tale générale moyenne,” Claparéde says that ten or twelve spe- 
cial aptitudes, experimentally tested and valued, will collec- 
tively be found to agree with “the general standard of mental 
development” in the pupil. How is the second member of this 
comparison established ? Claparéde appeals to the Descceudres 
research at Geneva, in 1911. To a class of fourteen pupils 


1Oxford Lectures, II, 42, iv, 11. 
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there were applied fifteen separate tests of special aptitudes 
in school work. The variations of place-taking by the pupils 
in these tests were very marked. But the total of placings 
in all fifteen tests were found to reach 99 per cent of efficiency 
as a judgment of individual intelligence. How, it may be 
asked, was the standard of perfection set up? It was simply 
provided by the previous general judgment of the teacher of 
the class, who knew the pupils well—l’ordre de l’intelligence, 
établi d’aprés lesdonnées de la vie scolaire de tous les jours. 
To the believer in the true humanities of education—the hu- 
manities enter into examinations and evaluations no less than 
into subject-matter and into methods of teaching—Claparéde’s 
verdict is entirely acceptable. For, even if he did not advert 
to it, itis a verdict of the clearest kind in favor of the general 
conclusions and all-around observation of teachers regarding 
scholars, as superior to decisions reached by isolated and arbi- 
trary tests, incapable of estimating the total psychological 
moment of any act of knowledge-getting. Catholic tradition, 
as the history of education, rightly viewed, assures us, has 
always used a comprehensive and total process of judgment 
on the rank of scholars in classes. The Descceudres experi- 
ment is an unwitting admission that it is the ideal process, 
even though specialized tests have their own specialized 
values in education. 
VI 

The attacks delivered on the Catholic psychology of edu- 
cation during the last half century by Herbart and the Her- 
bartians, and by William James and those who followed his 
lead, have merited somewhat detailed exposition, as being 
widely typical both of widespread dangers of the field of 
method in normal schools, and how these dangers had best 
be dissipated. A policy of defensive apologetics, deprecat- 
ing errors as they arise, is never adequate. Clear expositions 
of aggressive truth, welded together from the great leaders 
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of thought in Catholic tradition, flanked by the results of 
raids on the enemy’s armories, are alone fully satisfactory as 
the war equipment for Catholic teachers, equipment to be 
appreciated and used during and after the period of pro- 
fessional training for their work among Christian childhood 
and youth. Occasional demurrers and reservations subjoined 
to the propaganda literature of the enemy may do some little 
casual good. They are far from inspiring that fearless reli- 
ance on basic guaranteed verities which can alone give initia- 
tive, progressive resourcefulness, courage in enterprise. The 
modern engineer is trained to use forceful sources of disrup- 
tive as well as of constructive energy. There is as strong a case 
for giving Catholic teachers of all grades the trained capacity 
to turn on false principles and conclusions in educational 
science the shattering strength of our true philosophy, no less 
than to equip them with its constructive results. 
VII 

The call for this twofold equipment is everywhere felt in 
the psychology of education. But it is present also in the 
ethics of education. As to ends, no less than as to circum- 
stances and means, the professional training of teachers today 
is often in sheer contradiction of Catholic truth. The fronts 
on which this hostility is shown are too numerous to be dealt 
with here in any adequate way. But a few typical instances 
may be alluded to. 

Since the earlier period of Herbert Spencer’s activity in the 
cause of Materialistic evolution, the implicit or explicit 
denial of the true end of man, and hence of the true end of 
education, is widely prevalent in pedagogical theory. Affirma- 
tion of state monopoly in education, closely analogous to the 
secularist system of the Third Republic of France, is wide- 
spread in American works on education. The existence of 
parental or other social or religious rights and duties in this 
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respect is treated as aberrant and belated. Even more exten- 
sive is the belief or practice involved in the elevation of what 
is called “non-sectarian” above what is definitely religious in 
principle, alike in education, in organized charitable work 
and in other fields of effort. Practical adhesion to this false 
doctrine is the basis of a certain cult of “mixed education” 
found in many unexpected quarters in the United States, Eng- 
land, and Ireland. 

The spurious doctrines of Rousseau as to liberty and the 
cult of natural impulse has led to much recent advocacy of 
individualism, and to radical attacks on the concepts of the 
teacher’s work, the class, the school, disciplinary training, 
which are firmly rooted in the Catholic tradition of education. 
The French Neo-Kantians, from 1880 to 1905, exemplified 
by such writers and organizers as Janet and Compayré, af- 
fected to set up an “absolute morality” claiming superiority 
over Catholic moral teaching, and proposed to teach that 
many motives to educational effort, long in honor in Christian 
schools, are of a debased type. During the period since 1905, 
the school of Durkheim, Levy-Bruhl, and Fauconnet has 
seized on the whole training of teachers in France, and has 
imposed a new pragmatic sociology and anthropology as the 
“scientific basis” of education. The production of pedagogic 
text-books on these principles proceeds rapidly, and their 
views are amply echoed in American works on the principles, 
history, and methods of education. A characteristic irruption 
into the field of method is afforded by the French Neo-Posi- 
tivists, already referred to above. Bourgin voiced their policy 
in the Sorbonne before the Great War, when he declared that 
“La méthode positive rejette tous les dogmes, quelle qu’en 
soit la nature, quelle qu’en soit l’origine. Aprés les dogmes 
religieux et metaphysiques, elle rejette les dogmes politiques 
et sociaux. Nous trouvons dans cette exclusion le moyen 
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d’éviter les difficultés morales.’ In the same spirit the 
official educators of France now seek to base an official 
moral teaching on the mere statistics of human con- 
duct, and thus—in the significant phrase of Gustave Lanson, 
uttered in 1911—“former dans la petite ame une conscience 
moyenne.” In that spirit, too, individual assaults are deliv- 
ered incessantly even on what are apparently the most indiffer- 
ent and neutral elements in education, as when the Sorbonne 
witnessed the denunciation of systematic grammar study, 
described as “the last stronghold of the scholastic method,” 
or when a distinguished teacher of science in London advo- 
cated “the inductive method” as being calculated to rid the 
mind of the principle of authority. Quite analogous to this is 
the claim advanced by Binet and by Claparéde, that the 
“mental level” of pupils ought to be evaluated by tests directed 
towards “‘I’intelligenec naturelle et toute nue,” to the exclu- 
sion not only of intelligence displayed in the knowledge and 
use of school studies, but of developed power of will, emo- 
tional control, and many other essential elements of Christian 
education. 


VIII 


In the face of this rapid emergence of multiplex and de- 
structive error in the entire range of subjects involved in the 
training of Catholic teachers, it is essential to find our armory 
of truth in Catholic philosophy throughout all its provinces, 
psychological, ethical, logical, and esthetic. Successfully re- 
established during the past fifty years, it is available for use 
as an applied science, through the agency of Christian edu- 
cation in all its grades. To adduce but one instance, the 
clear and unflinching teaching of St. Thomas on the will and 
on the passions, on the providential function even of pleas- 
ure itself, and on the range and ordering of motives for action, 
is amply efficient to deal with Kant and Rousseau, Spencer 
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and Durkheim, Comte and William James, in their efforts 
to warp and to shatter our sound traditions of aims and meth- 
ods in education. The need of Catholic schools for the com- 
ing half-century is to utilize in the training college and in 
the ordinary classroom, a due measure of scientific skill and 
mastery over the educative processes and their organization, 
on the principles of the philosophia perennis. Secure from 
error by reliance on its principles, Catholic teachers will be 
able to weld into their practice whatever is new and true, 
without being intellectually subservient or uncertain in the 
presence of what is new and false. In a notable passage, 
the biographer of St. Thomas tells us that by new methods 
he applied the philosophy of Aristotle to the elucidation of 
Catholic truth, philosophical and theological. Most espe- 
cially in English-speaking regions and in those exposed to 
all the varying and always noxious influences of the official 
pedagogy of the French secularists, the need of the imme- 
diate future is to apply our traditional but ever-new 
philosophy to the training of our Catholic teachers and 


administrators of schools. 
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The New Realists and the 
American Social Evolution 


ROBERT R. HULL 


fried, in summing up the American “culture” in his 

recently published “America Comes of Age,” “the 
most advanced form of industrial civilization exists side by 
side with a social geology which Western Europe had entirely 
forgotten, at any rate up to the War.” All this is superfluous, 
no doubt. A Frenchman was not required to point out to 
us “the spectacle of this finished yet callow civilization, the 
last word in mechanical contrivance,” yet with “scarcely the 
first babble of culture.”* There are, happily, on this side of 
the ocean critics who have their eyes and ears open; and 
Mr. Lewis Mumford, who writes these words, is only one 
of the artists who have recently turned sociologists. 

Nor was it necessary for a foreigner, like M. Siegfried, to 
discover “that dreary social pragmatism which is the real 
religion of America.”* There are to be found, even in Amer- 
ica, philosophers, such as Mr. Randolph Bourne, who have 
been disillusioned as a result of the World War. They have 
mustered sufficient courage to raise their voices in protest 
against the almost universal “pragmatic acquiescence.” ‘They 
have dared, with Mr. Bourne, to say in the teeth of Messrs. 
James and Dewey, who for all practical purposes have placed 
their trade-mark on American thought, “The American, in 
living out his philosophy, has habitually confused results with 
product, and has been content with getting somewhere with- 


éC Piitcd in summing as it may seem,” says André Sieg- 


1P, 145. 
2The Golden Day, p. 238. 
3America Comes of Age, p. 25. 
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out asking too closely whether it was the desirable place to 


get.” 
I 

It is a very hopeful sign that there should be any protest at 
all. Criticism, constructive or otherwise, has hitherto been 
swamped by a hollow optimism which invited the dissenter 
to quit our shores for Soviet Russia or some other limbo of 
one-hundred-percent-ism, if he did not “like it here.” For 
in general, it has been the fashion to take America for granted. 
To be skeptical of America’s vaunted mission of ‘“world- 
enlightenment” and “uplift” was almost to be a traitor. To 
doubt in any wise that all was well with America was at 
least to be “un-American.” If, now, our “intellectuals” begin 
to closely scrutinize the welter called American society and to 
ask “What have we here?” there is surely no need that one 
should quite despair. The “intellectuals” are yet open to 
conviction ; but their attitude is more and more that of detach- 
ment. They prefer to wait awhile and “see what they shall 
see.” They neither accept nor reject America. 

It is even more gratifying that the thinkers and writers of 
the new school should recognize that America has inherited 
the problems of post-Reformation Europe in an aggravated 
form: aggravated because the seeds of disunion were trans- 
planted to a remote and virgin soil. The solution of these 
problems for Christendom as a whole, they freely grant, has 
been postponed by the opening up of America; for the situa- 
tion, thereby, has almost gotten out of hand. Could all parties 
to the quarrel have remained in Europe and the resultant 
“unsettlement” been confined to a prescribed area, ere now a 
Way out might have been found; but the unsettlement of 
Europe has made the task of finding a remedy more difficult. 
A reckoning was merely postponed, as long as there was free 


‘Quoted in The Golden Day, p. 266. 
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land in the West; and reintegration became a task more and 
more difficult as the social mass was thinned by being spread 
out over a wider area. 

All this is quite intelligent to the Catholic. Europe had 
compensations in the way of counter-movements which healed 
to some extent the disease. The first Reformers made war 
on education and art. With the loss of religion went also the 
most gracious expressions of the medieval dream. Poetry 
especially suffered. But, as an accompaniment of the Counter- 
Reformation and following in its wake, there came a reaction 
which restored even to those territories which had lost the 
Faith many of the generous cultural by-products of Catholi- 
cism. ‘The asperities of the sects were tempered and the 
tendency of disintegration was checked. 

With America, however, it was otherwise. Catholic France, 
by internecine strife, was so weakened that she lost her oppor- 
tunity in the New World; and the rising bourgeoisie of 
Britain, non-Conformists in the main, disregarded every pact 
with Spain and enriched themselves at the expense of her 
colonies and shipping. The most violent and extreme Protes- 
tant elements poured into the Atlantic seaboard of the North 
American continent. The Revolutionary War brought to an 
end the prospect that Anglicanism might, in the New World, 
to any considerable extent temper these crudities; and the new 
nation was given up to such protesters against “Popery” as 
the Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the Baptists—Catholic 
influence being limited to a few centers in Maryland and the 
few French of the yet unsettled Middle West. 

Severed as she was from the mother-land and left to shift 
for herself, the new American nation progressed rapidly in 
externals. She soon overtook and surpassed the rest of the 
world in industrial triumphs; but there was no correspond- 
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ing development of her inner life. America, somewhat like 
Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “just growed up.” 

If the Counter-Reformation never reached Iceland and 
only very remotely touched the Scandinavian, countries, Amer- 
ica, being yet more remote and after our Revolutionary War 
politically separated from Europe, was very slowly affected 
by the Catholic culture. The non-Conformist sects, which 
limited the practice of religious ceremonial to a minimum, 
with their barn-like meeting-houses and consequent spiritual 
dryness, were in control; and, while the Catholic contribution 
to the building of the American nation was not unimportant, 
it was not considerable enough to impress the already exter- 
nalized American. Thus, when, in after years, a great in- 
crease to the Catholic population by the immigration of Irish 
and Germans took place, the newcomers were not welcomed. 
They were looked upon as intruders; for sufficient time had 
elapsed for the majority of Americans to forget the earlier 
Catholic culture of their ancestors. 

Some day a Catholic writer with vision may write the 
epic of American Catholicism; but he will be obliged to place 
his emphasis upon its integral worth, its quality and future 
possibilities. The number of colonial Catholics was neglible. 
While there were a few outstanding names, and while the 
aid extended by Catholic France inspired a transient interest 
in the Church, the harm had already been done. Native- 
born Catholics did not take part in the adventure of inde- 
pendence in sufficient numbers to establish for their Church 
an acknowledged place in the new commonwealth. 


IT 


It is just as well that the new writers in civics and sociology 
should be proclaiming the neglected truth about the Ameri- 
can government and people. No longer is it the vogue to 
speak of “the will of the people” in government. Instead, 
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these new authors are devoting much space to the study of the 
influence on government exerted by lobbyist organizations 
such as the Anti-Saloon League and the Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Church. Rights on paper amount to little; the fact is that we 
have never had unrestricted free-speech or religious liberty 
in America. As M. Siegfried trenchantly observes :° 
In many states of the Union, Protestantism was the established religion 
in the eighteenth century; for in those days a nation without a religion 
was an anomaly. Jews, atheists, and in certain cases even Catholics 
did not enjoy the full rights of citizenship. Under these conditions the 
First Amendment did not really secularize the state, but aimed more 
at holding the balance between the numerous Protestant sects. What 
the American liberals desired both at that time and since was to divorce 
the state from the church, but not to separate it from the Christian 
religion, and certainly not from Protestantism. 


This bit of realism may be unacceptable to some Catholics, 
but it is difficult to see what they could gain by rejecting the 
truth which it expresses. Catholics have been the beneficiaries 
of the liberalism of the First Amendment. They have prof- 
ited by the jeolousies of the Protestant sects. Nevertheless, 
the rise of such militant organizations as the Federal Council 
of Churches, the Anti-Saloon League, and the Methodist 
Board is a normal development of American life. The formal 
entrance of such forces into politics causes no surprise to the 
well-informed person who is already familiar with the almost 
universal tendency of the American mind to divorce theory 
and practice. The American has no more intention of alter- 
ing the text of the First Amendment to make room for Meth- 
odistic rule at Washington than he has of altering the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act to make room for the 
bibulous indulgences of “dry” senators and congressmen. Both 
are of the same piece of cloth; and the powers that rule the 


5America Comes of Age, pp. 56-7. 
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nation feel only contempt for people who insist too strongly 
on rights guaranteed on paper. 

The Methodist deity, after all, is eminently practical. His 
servants could scarcely do otherwise than to stick their fingers 
into the political pie. In what other direction could they 
turn? Since their religious instinct can no longer dramatize 
itself through the symbolism of art, it occupies itself with re- 
forming other people and with morals in a strict utilitarian 
sense. The modicum of mysticism actually retained in Prot- 
estantism is regarded as valuable only as it contributes to the 
orderliness and efficiency of the Protestant society. 

Thus, while it is true that the evangelical, and especially 
the Methodist, convert claimed to have had visions of God 
and to have experienced an inward change, he was not con- 
verted to a mysticism which carried its own sanction, a mys- 
ticism sufficient of itself because of its divinity. Much less 
had a sacramental conception of religion ever entered his 
mind. He was expected to give evidence of his conversion 
by a strict adhesion to the Puritan manner of life. The duty 
of social conformity was repeatedly emphasized by Bishop 
Asbury and the most of the other evangelical worthies who 
carried on their clerical labors with success in colonial times. 


III 


Non-conformity occupied itself also in another direction. 
While the writers of the new school of sociology have hith- 
erto only partially fathomed the possibilities of the thirteenth 
century, they duly recognize that the world lost as much as it 
gained by the adoption of Protestantism in the North. It is 
quite true that the mind of medieval man, whatever remains 
to be said about his work in the beginnings of modern civili- 
zation, was summed up in his thought of two things: Here 
and Eternity. Over all his work of the thirteenth century, his 
building of cathedrals and foundation-laying for the future, 
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brooded his consciousness of God and his sense that in this 
life he was on probation. But the Puritan accepted this pres- 
ent world as his primary motivation, and, in so doing, as the 
writers of the new school admit, lost his Christian character. 
He enthusiastically embraced Von Hartmann’s third illusion. 
If he could not attain happiness for himself, he believed he 
could obtain it for his children. If the millennium had not 
yet arrived on this earth, it would not be long postponed once 
the godly put their hands to the task of righting the sorry 
scheme of things. It was the business of the godly to enter 
upon their inheritance, to direct their practical abilities to- 
ward the amassing of wealth; for in the possession of wealth 
there was power. 

The Puritan conquest of the external world, as Mr. Mum- 
ford remarks, had its roots in that “process of abstraction” 
beginning “in the theology of Protestantism as an attempt to 
isolate, deform and remove historic connections.”*® And then, 
as he points out, “The extended use of money to replace barter 
and service, likewise began during this same period of dis- 
integration.”’ Where, before the Reformation, the tendency 
had been to make the means of physical subsistence subserve 
the ends of human welfare, Protestantism created such abstrac- 
tions as matter, money, and political right; and to these human 
rights and human life itself were obliged to conform. Mr. 
Mumford continues :* 

The new financial order was a direct outgrowth of the new theological 
and scientific views. First came a mechanical method of measuring 
time: then a method of measuring space: finally, in money, men began 
more widely to apply an abstract way of measuring power, and in 
money they achieved a calculus for all human activity. 


It is cause for great satisfaction that the writers of this 
6“The Golden Day,” p. 25. 


TIbid. 
Ibid, p. 26. 
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school, who seek to reintegrate society, to synthesize the dis- 
cordant elements in some yet undiscovered unity, should at 
last begin to read history aright. They glorify neither “Prog- 
gress” nor an impersonal “Science.” One of them, Mr. C. E. 
M. Joad, in his recent book, “The Babbitt Warren,” puts it 
thus :° 


Science is just now all the vogue. It is patted on the back, hand- 
somely endowed and bidden to provide a ready-made key to unlock the 
secret doors of the universe. This task, however, is beyond its power, 
since science is not concerned with truth in itself, that is to say, with 
truth about the universe. Unlike religion, it does not swallow the 
universe whole: it chops it up and chews it piecemeal. As a result, it 
takes of necessity a mechanical view of things, for the universe, taken 
piecemeal, looks like the parts of a machine. For the deus ex machina 
of religion science has substituted a machina ex deo, while all Americans 
raise a pean over the triumphs of modern progress. 


Frankly, they confess, Science has its limitations! It applies 
only to matter and does not lead “into the core of human 
life.” Science has dealt with human life much as a class of 
medical students dissect a cadaver; and, above all, its gains 
have been accompanied by a corresponding loss “in that part 


of the thinking process covered by dialectics,””* in consequence 


of which logic (if, indeed, taught at all) has been relegated 
to an inferior place in the curriculum of the schools. There 
has been a congestion of sensory experiences in the intra- 
psychic realm; but these have been pawed over again and 
again to little profit, because somehow the ability to correlate 
the data of experience has been lost. 

There is, in fact, only one compensation. Mr. Mumford 


says: 

—————_- ‘ 
®P, 32. 
10The Golden Day, p. 23. 
Ibid, p. 259. 
12Tbid, p. 224. 
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If the creative impulse were not, in fact, self renewing, if every 
generation did not, within its limits, have a fresh start, if all the old 
objects of art mouldered away and nothing new ever took their places 
—then Adams might well read only a dreary lesson in the progress 
from Thirteenth Century Unity to Twentieth Century Multiplicity. 


And where is the whole agglomeration going? Nobody 
knows! It is “all dressed up, with no place to go,” if we 
are to believe Mr. Mumford and his school. Thus, there has 
arisen in our very midst, at the very time when the Prag- 
matism of William James is the accepted philosophy and 
religion of America, prophets who take their pitch from 
Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, who cry “Woe!” over a 
civilization which patently believes that “a man’s life consists 
in the abundance of the things which he possesses,” a society 
which has lost the beautiful faith of medieval times and the 
ability to evaluate all things sub specte aeternitatis. 


IV 


In economics the work of Mr. R. H. Tawney marks a 
decided advance. This writer is an Englishman; but, since 
the “Acquisitive Society,” which is the subject of his in- 
quiries, is common to both England and America, his books 
are bound to enjoy a hearty welcome among the American 
“intellectuals.” His recently published “Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism” has clarified the atmosphere and force- 
fully brought home to many a person, whom the Socialists 
(who have hitherto been almost the sole cultivators of this 
field) could never have reached, a sense of the intimate rela- 
tions of Protestant sectarianism and Victorian industrialism. 
Fifty years ago such a book as this could not have been written. 
Mr. Tawney has broken away from Cardinal Newman’s 
“great Protestant tradition.” He stands upon his own feet. 
With an independence of mind rare even today he concedes 
that a Catholic revival is getting under way, and he chides 
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Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc but mildly for their “idealiza- 
tion” of the medieval guild system and all that belonged to 
the reign of King Henry VII. 

Mr. Tawney’s theme is that revolution, by means of which 
the money-lender and the industrialist became the dominant 
figures in the society of northern Europe and the West. There 
was a time when the money-lender belonged to the lowest 
social strata. Usually he was a Jew. Today he leads church- 
men and statesmen by their noses. In America we have long 
been familiar with the fact that the real civil government was 
not housed in the capitol at Washington; but few have had the 
courage to come forward and actually challenge the romantic 
American habit of “covering up.” What is most encourag- 
ing is that the writers of the new school are neither utopian 
nor “practical” Socialists. They do not plume themselves, 
with the Socialists, on that pet vanity which sees Socialism 
as the inevitable, next step in the evolutionary scale, so that 
all the Socialists are obliged to do is to hold themselves in 
readiness to enter upon the inheritance a few years hence. 
They allow a large margin for selection. They do not hope 
to rear the new social structure upon a foundation already 
prepared by Capitalism. Mr. Tawney and Mr. Mumford, 
as also does Mr. Joad in part, perceive that a spiritual revo- 
lution must precede the adoption of whatever change in the 
external aspect of society may be desirable. Socialism’s 
panacea, to them, is futile because it is superficial. The ills 
of society are chronic and deep-seated. Readjustment is 
essentially a problem of spiritual regeneration. 

The nineteenth-century note of indignation against the 
“backwardness” of the Catholic Church is happily gone from 
the writings of the “intellectuals” who now march in the 
foremost ranks of the advancing army of contemporary 
thought. Consider Mr. Tawney’s treatment of “The Medi- 
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eval Background.” It is thoroughgoing and sympathetic. 
The medieval Church distinctly rejected the eighteenth-cen- 
tury notion that “the present world” should be left “to the 
men of business and the devil” (Froude). If prelates and 
Popes at times become avaricious and indulged the extortions 
of the Fuggers and other pious bankers, these were personal 
peccadillos; for the Church, in her teaching capacity, stood 
firm. So general was the opposition to commercial monopoly 
of any sort that Bishop Pecock was obliged to “insist that the 
rich, as such, are not hateful to God.” The Church strove 
with all her might to bring into harmony with her super- 
natural norm every phase of the life of the society about her. 

One cannot feel that Mr. Tawney is overmuch severe when 
he sets the ante-Reformation and post-Reformation societies 
in such glaring contrast to each other: 


Between the conception of society as a community of equal classes with 
varying functions, organized for a common end, and that which regards 
it as a mechanism adjusting itself through the nlay of economic motives 
to the supply of economic needs; between the idea that a man must not 
take advantage of his neighbor’s necessity, and the doctrine that ‘‘man’s 
self-love is God’s providence”; between that attitude which appeals to 
a religious standard to repress economic appetites, and that which re- 
gards expediency as the final criterion—there is a chasm which no 
theory of the permanence and ubiquity of economic interests can bridge, 
and which deserves at least to be explored. 


The divines of the Establishment of Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth utterly failed to “lay” the demon which the Reformation 
had evoked. Bacon charged that the new gentry, “eloquent on 
the vices of the abbey-lubbers,” were “more greedy and more 
useless, more harsh in wringing the last penny from the ten- 
ants, more selfish in spending the whole income on themselves, 





13Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, p. 13. 
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more pitiless to the poor” than the monks! But Latimer and 
his followers were, in turn, denounced by Paget & Co., the 
beneficiaries of the spoliation of the church estates, as “agi- 
tators” who stirred up class-hatred. 


The full fruitage of the economic revolution, of which the 
religious change was but the reflection (according to Mr. 
Tawney), appeared after the Civil War and especially after 
the ousting of King James II. Capitalistic dissent had 
reached its goal, and there remained outside the charmed 
circle of plutocracy only a dazed, “propertyless proletariat” 
that knew neither what it was nor why. 


The reverberations of this change were heard in America; 
and, indeed, the non-Conformist triumph in England may be 
said to have directly given form to the society of the American 
colonies. Non-Conformity and Capitalism became mutually 
dependent and both were hostile to any conception of a spir- 
itually integrated society. 


Moreover, it was not, by any means, accidental that the 
pioneers of American industrialism were artists, who, having 
failed to find a market for their paintings in externalized 
America, conformed to their milieu and turned to “some- 
thing useful,” to invention. To the very degree that they 
were removed from the Catholic ideal they were able to more 
readily adjust themselves without qualms of conscience or 
searchings of heart. Prof. W. F. B. Morse, he who invented 
the telegraph, was rabidly anti-Catholic. Having burned 
behind him all bridges connecting with the Catholic past, he 
could heartily conform himself to Puritan practicality. It 
is, therefore, not surprising to find him, while traveling in 
Italy, writing of the Catholic worship, “The imagination was 
addressed by every avenue; music and painting pressed into 
the service of—not religion, but the contrary—led the mind 
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away from the contemplation of all that is practical in religion 
to the charms of mere sense.””* 

Professor Morse’s conception of religion and spirituality 
was a negative one. Indeed, negativism had been the key-note 
of the political, as well as the theological, literature of his 
day. Abstractions had taken the place of the rich inner life 
of Catholicism. Catholic spirituality was necessarily min- 
istered to through the senses, but it had a content of reality. 
Images were stamped upon the heart; sacramental effects were 
more than formal—they were substantial. Accordingly, the 
new school is doing large service in discarding the Protestant 
abstractions for the “superstitions” that they are. No wonder 
they were unsatisfactory. For sheer relief the Protestant 
mind was obliged to externalize itself, to become unduly 
occupied with the “practical in religion” and with the exten- 
sion and filling up of its environment. 

“Baptists and Business” is a very natural connotation to the 
thoughtful person who has taken the pains to become ac- 
quainted with all that evangelical Protestantism implies. He 
cannot be surprised on reading in his morning newspaper the 
“moral” mouthings and religious platitudes of bankers, over- 
night turned evangelists. He cannot be astonished that a steel 
magnate should pronounce Billy Sunday “a great theologian” 
nor that the great apostle of “Service” should be one of the 
principal supporters of the Anti-Saloon League. This is the 
familiar American pragmatism. Do industrial barons em- 
ploy “revivalistic mountebanks to promote factory morale”? 
All these things have their place in the panorama of an ex- 
ternalized American society in which Protestantism as a 
living force has long since spent itself, its place being taken 
by a formalism desperately attempting to hold together in a 
semblance of unity elements which are heterogeneous. 


14Quoted in The Golden Day, p. 24. 
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V 


Thus, we are led into the very heart of the problem as it is 
conceived by the new realists. Mr. Joad deserves fame for 
what he says about the American craze for uniformity :* 











It is only a homogeneous nation that can afford to let its members 
be various: it is only in a unity that individuals can achieve individuality. 
A nation whose roots are deep in the soil can suffer its members to 
spread outward like the branches of a tree; but a nation whose roots 
are nowhere must for very safety drive its members inward like a flock 
of sheep. ‘The one is centrifugal, encouraging variety lest it coalesce 
into an undifferentiated lump; the other is centripetal, fearing diversity 
lest it split asunder into its component parts. Hence, while the citizens 
of the first can follow their bent, those of the second must follow the 
herd. 














It is plain that these writers reject the fiction of a collective 
mind, superior in wisdom and power to the lone individual 
mind, which the decadent pantheistic Pragmatism had con- 
ceived of as generating itself out of a mere aggregation of 
individual minds, another of the superstitious abstractions of 
Protestantism. They see clearly that almost the sole psycho- 
logical result of collective action in the Protestant society is 
to produce a spiritual average which is at a much lower level 
than the spiritual average of the non-Protestant society. 
Americans have their enthusiasms, “religious” or otherwise; 
but the professional crowd-engineer is always needed to bring 
about an effective mobilization, and it is the business of this 
person (be he revivalist or politician) to merely bring up into 
the limited range of the conscious mind of the crowd man 
(so that he may thereby grasp them and his will be energized) 
the petty hankerings for domination which lie in his uncon- 
scious. These writers, naturally, do not believe there is such 




















The Babbitt Warren, pp. 91-2. 
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a thing as spontaneous public opinion; and one can scarcely 
blame them for standing aloof from all organization. What 
is the significance of their longings for ‘a new religion”” 
but a hope, uttered in a half-despair, that a supernatural 
element may fortuitously enter the collective welter and hap- 
pily leaven it, so that the individual of superior talents may 
not be obliged to pay for the doubtful advantages of coopera- 
tion with the draining of his whole personality? 

To the “spectatorial” mind, which is the sort of mind the 
critical observer must possess if he would analyze at all the 
contemporary American scene, it appears as a simple mathe- 
matical problem. Superior men and women lose by joining 
organizations. Only the inferior gain by the grouping and 
regimental process. The individualist inquires, “Do the re- 
wards of the charity necessary for the sacrifice of giving up 
one’s rights for the sake of such society compensate for the 
mass control exerted by the lower strata over the higher?” 
Admit as he may the advantages of cooperation, he will be 
likely to answer his own question by saying: “Not as a com- 
mon thing, because, the more ignorant people are, the more 
apt are they to be prey for the demagogue. The danger is 
always that the lowest strata will become reckless of their 
power of overwhelming numbers; that, taught by the wily 
demagogue, they will inflict upon better men their will with- 
out reason.” 

In consequence, the new realists are anti-fraternalists almost 
to a man. The Freemasons, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, 
and Knights of Columbus are, to them, so many congeries of 
Americanos mimicking, without a rationale, the pageantry 
of an older civilization, in which symbols stood for realities. 
These “intellectuals” walk along the streets and highways of 
America as adown the aisles of a zoo, along which are ranged 


16Thrasymachus; or, the Future of Morals, by C. E. M. Joad, p. 87. 
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cages of grimacing and chattering monkeys. They laugh at 
the grimacing, the mimicking, and the pantomime; and not 
all of them are “foreigners.” ‘The brightest of them are 
“Puritans of the Puritans” as to nativity and ancestry; yet they 
refuse to be assimilated. ‘They look on at the American 
Circus, so full of fuss and fury, with an air of bored detach- 
ment when they do not condescend to deride its grotesqueries. 


VI 


There are very many symptoms of the prevalent extrover- 
sion, but Mr. Joad bewails the loss of friendship more than 
any other. Your “friend” does not have time to be a real 
friend. He is swept on out of your reach by forces beyond 
his control; or, usually, he makes no effort to struggle against 
the current. He is occupied with too many things; and all 
this is an indication that he lacks depth. If he had depth 
he would try to understand his milieu and consciously accept 
or reject it. He simply imitates others who are extroverts 
like himself. He follows the line of least resistance, for he 
must “get on” somehow. It may be that he flatters himself 
that at some future date (it is always a future time) he will 
be able to settle down. Then, possibly, he will have time 
to be your friend. But the time for settling down never 
comes. Should your “friend” accumulate a fortune, he will 
be occupied in taking care of it; or, if he detaches himself 
before strenuousness becomes second nature, he has lost the 
ability to occupy his dearly earned leisure with the cultivation 
of a friendship. He must “see” the world. To make up for 
his emptiness he seeks diversion in the panorama of the ex- 
ternal aspect of Europe. Before one scene has soaked a 
little of its significance into his brain he has gone on to the 
next. When he has (quite superficially, of course) “ex- 
hausted” all the possibilities of Europe, he is ready for Asia. 
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He returns to his native soil with the conviction that all 
nations, other than America, are hopelessly backward, indus- 
trially speaking, of course—for the average American judges 
the whole universe by his own standard, that of “bigness” as 
measured by space and money. 


This hankering after successive thrills, one following 
another, by way of compensation for the absence of a spiritual 
life, Mr. Joad aptly calls “Automobilism.” People, who buy 
automobiles for alleged purposes of “pleasure,” have an idea 
that they are going to enjoy themselves by “seeing the coun- 
try.” Yet, in direct proportion to the rapidity with which 
they speed along the highways of travel, they see less of the 
country. They may despise the poor and lowly pedestrian 
who is obliged to travel slowly; the more vulgar proletariat, 
having acquired “Fords” by a fortuitous increase of their 
wages, in passing him may even openly mock him, as their ex- 
hausts choke him in a cloud of carbon monoxid—but the 
pedestrian it is who “sees the country.” He may be denied the 
thrills of “Automobilism” because he cannot afford to buy a 
car; but he has a distinct compensation—it is the pedestrian 
alone who is able to meditate upon what he sees, to digest it, to 
assimilate it. He may wander at will in by-paths, where he 
comes upon surprises which never greet the eye of the extrovert 
of the public highway, to whom the countryside is often no 
more than a rapid succession of scenes without significance or 
(if he is a speed maniac) a confused blur and even a streak 
which rushes by like the projection of a broken reel of movie 
film upon a canvas. 

It has remained for these writers to fortify their readers 
with “spiritual” reasons for not buying automobiles that are 
guaranteed to completely flabbergast and put to flight the most 
energetic, up-and-coming salesman. Who, for example, could 
wish to become such a person as Mr. Joad’s motorist? One 
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would almost be obliged in conscience to resist the blandish- 
ments of the “go-getting” Babbitt who offers one “the latest 
model” for “a small payment down and twenty dollars a week” 
after reading the following:” 


The motorist desires to advertise to the world at large that he has 
amassed enough money to hurl himself over its surface as often and as 
fast as it pleases him. ‘That is why, though he spends his energies in 
cursing pedestrians for getting in his way, he hates to drive on deserted 
roads. To hoot inoffensive persons out of his path gives him pleasure, 
by enabling him to feel and display his power. ‘The first article of the 
motorist’s creed is that everyone and everything must give way to him, 
and the more they are to give way the better he likes it. Like everyone 
of vulgar tastes, he thinks that all men share them; if a man doesn’t, 
the more fool he. Hence the motorist despises all non-motoring trav- 
ellers. What wins his respect is a faster car; what rouses his sporting 
instinct is the desire to beat it; what gives him pleasure is the admiration 
of his kind. Hence the motorist courts publicity. He lives in a herd 
that he may the better exhibit himself... . 

There exists a superstition that the motorist is fat, jolly and good- 
tempered. Fat he is, but jolly and good-tempered he is not. Observe 
the bored and scowling couple lolling in this Daimler which is just 
about to drive you off the road into the ditch. The man is puny and 
pot-bellied; the woman flabby, yellow and wrinkled. Their minds are 
vacant, their tempers irritable and their bodies idle and cold. . . . 

It may, I think, be safely assumed that, if the inhabitants of all the 
motors hurtling over the surface of the earth at this moment were placed 
in a large pen, affording an opportunity for unhindered inspection, and 
an equal number of persons chosen at random from the population at 
large were placed in another pen, the second collection of individuals 
would be found, in respect of youth, good looks, pleasantness, amiability, 
intelligence, energy, courage and fitness of both mind and body, immeas- 
urably superior to the first. 


At length, think such “intellectuals” as Mr. Joad and Mr. 
Mumford, we have come face to face with the fact of the 
collapse of the inner life throughout the whole of Western 


"The Babbitt Warren, pp. 16-19. 
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society. This phenomenon will become the more apparent 
as the last frontiers of scientific achievement are reached; 
and these frontiers, they tell us, are already in sight. The 
narrow aspect of experimentation with novelty has been 
pushed to the limit. The process, beginning with the Refor- 
mation, has already entered upon its final stage; and the up- 
welling of unadorned naturalism, which is breaking over the 
dykes raised higher and higher by the frantic Puritan forma- 
lists, proves that Protestant morality is unable to cope with 
the situation. A revolt against industrialism, extroversion, 
and Babbittry was bound to come; the new realists are sur- 
prised only because it has been so long delayed. Dreiser is 
a sign of the times. His “formless” novels depict the actual 
life of the present-day American, for whom life is merely 
a succession of moments in time. Thus, Mr. Mumford:* 






















The hurried business man who snatches his lunch, snatches his girl 
in the same way: his lust is as quickly exhausted as his appetite; and he 
looks around for a new stimulus, as he might scan the menu for a new 
dish. Experience of this sort tends to be truncated; it remains on the 
level of the physical fact, and the physical fact becomes dull and unim- 
portant, and must be succeeded by new stimuli, which eventually become 









stale, too. 






VII 


Out of this muddle of precipitancy combined with super- 
ficiality arises that curious American social phenomenon of 
which Mr. Joad makes so much—the paradox of a strict sur- 
veillance of the individual’s morals combined with facilities 
for easy divorce unknown elsewhere save in pagan Japan. 
Why, Mr. Joad asks in substance, do Americans in general 
so quickly condemn to social ostracism the ordinary man and 
woman who are discovered in an offence against decency? 

















18The Golden Day, pp. 253-4. 
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Because, he answers, it is felt that the rigor is compensated 
for by the facilities for relief in divorce of which anyone may 
avail himself! ‘““No ground,” he remarks, “is too trivial for 
the filing of a petition.”** Just how is it that Americans suc- 
ceed in making licit what, under any conception of Christian- 
ity, would be illicit actions? By the very simple process of 
enacting laws. Thus, adultery becomes “marriage” by the 
mere fiat of a legislature; and, on the other hand, prostitution 
and other sexual offenses outside the pale of man-made law 
are treated with an unusual rigor often amounting to down- 
right cruelty. 

Those novelists, who are occupied with sex, have reacted 
to the sordidness of an externalized existence in which “life is 
merely not dying.’’*® Observing that the relations of the sexes 
also have been stultified and sucked down into the maelstrom 
of the prevailing industrial welter, they have been thrown 
back upon themselves. They became conscious, to the extent 


that they refused to take everything for granted and demanded 
an answer to their questionings, of “human passion” coming 
“back to the scene with almost volcanic exuberance, drawing 
all the habits and conventionalities and prudences in its 


wake.” 


It goes without saying that this introverted type became 
egocentric, that it blundered in its gropings, that it stumbled 
and fell. But what could it do with its little candle of intro- 
spectionr At least it was as honest as those who counseled 
it to accept the arrangement already prepared for it and to be 
therewith content. It had been thrown into its Protestant 
milieu and abandoned to work out its problem, unconscious 
of the fact that there was an answer to the riddle out of the 
historic Christian past, from which it had been separated by 

1’The Babbitt Warren, p. 242. 


*0The Golden Day, p. 164. 
“1Ibid., p. 280. 
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the Reformers of the sixteenth century. So thoroughly had 
the notion of “eternal progress” become ingrained in these 
novelists that they could not turn back to medievalism; and 
the Catholic Church in America, they had been taught to be- 
lieve, was an “outgrown thing” and not the one institution of 
the ages that was actually alive. Imagining themselves to be 
pioneers, they adventured into every dark recess of their 
bodies. They listened to their own heart-beats. They felt their 
way along the paths of the motor nerves. Like the first who 
ventured into Mammoth cave, the light of their little candles 
dimly illuminated the dark walls of their viscera. They re- 
corded their natural reactions to the presence of external 
stimuli. 

In any event these naturalists are not superficial. Sex, to 
them, is of major importance and they are striving to realize 
something of its meaning. They are no nominalists. They, 
too, are searchers for substance beneath the outward appear- 
ance of things. They are astonished because modern man, 
the neurotic, is rapidly becoming incapable of enjoying even 
physical pleasures. Therefore, they go apart and try to under- 
stand themselves and discover if they actually have souls! 

But the new realists are not disheartened. They promise 
that we shall soon see, around the corner, a turn in the long 
road. The words of Mr. Mumford are reassuring :” 


The notion that the forces that are now dominant will inevitably 
continue and grow stronger will not stand a close examination. Those 
who take refuge in this comfortable view are merely accepting facts 
as hopes when they think this would be desirable, or hopes as facts, when 
they profess it is unavoidable. The effort of an age may not lead to its 
prolongation: it may serve to sharpen its antithesis and prepare the way 
for its own demise. 


They very cautiously venture upon a synthesis of the dis- 


22The Golden Day, p. 274. 
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cordant elements; but that they should dismiss as inadequate 
any integration, which is not fundamentally spiritual, is a 
good beginning. In spite, however, of Mr. Mumford’s recog- 
nized analytical abilities and his conscientious desire to avoid 
the pitfalls which have proved the ruin of his predecessors in 
criticism, he seems to think it desirable and even possible that 
America should find a lasting cultural basis without acknowl- 
edging either its debt to Europe or its European origin. 

Thus, it would appear, Mr. Mumford and Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks look to a revival of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman 
as the hope of the American future. They disavow the in- 
tention of “going back” to these high lights of the “Golden 
Day” of American literature; but they profess it is possible 
to dig through the debris which has accumulated upon the 
foundations during “the gilded age” and the period of “the 
pragmatic acquiescence”; and, with these foundations uncov- 
ered, to build upon them the desired structure. 

It is unfortunate that the new prophets should admire 
Emerson as much for his complete break with the past as for 
his idealism. It seems not to have occurred to them that their 
constructive efforts will always prove futile for that very 
reason. —The Emersonian example was contagious; the experi- 
ment of Transcendentalists failed because its initiators were 
lovers of novelty from purely subjective motives. They could 
not hope to permanently affect American society. ‘Today there 
is no Emersonian tradition because there is no Emersonian 
body which, surviving the decadence of “the gilded age” and 
the pragmatic interregnum, is able to impress upon twentieth- 
century Americans the reality and livingness of an Emer- 
sonian tradition. Just as Emerson broke with the past, all his 
followers in turn broke with their Emersonian past. Mr. 
Mumford says, “He [Emerson] was the glacier that became 
the white mountain torrent of Thoreau, and expanded into 
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the serene, ample bosomed lake of Whitman.”** Possibly. But 
the Whitman lake put forth no streams which in due time 
reached some ocean, nor did it ever itself become an ocean. 
There was no progress beyond Whitman because the glacier, 
from which the waters sprang, was not self-renewing. The 
glacier melted and discharged its streams by the mountain 
torrent into the lake; and the lake gradually evaporated— 
as Mr. Mumford himself grants. There is no Emerson- 
Thoreau-Whitman foundation to uncover! ‘Today these 
names have an academic interest, but they are not present, 
living realities. 

The three great lights of America’s ‘““Golden Day” were 
powerless to change the essential nature of the life about them, 
first of all, because they separated themselves from that life, 
not with the purpose of saving their own souls, but from the 
mere desires to escape the sordidness of American society. 
Emerson’s Transcendentalism was suited to but a few persons. 
At no point did it ever actually come to grips with the prob- 
lems of the individual who must live among his fellowmen 
while saving his soul. And Thoreau, while fleeing to nature 
and discarding not only the illusion of magnitude but also the 
illusion of national boundaries, may have been able to tem- 
porarily satisfy himself; but his work was done outside the 
main current of humanity’s life. It neither affected that life 
nor was it affected by it. Walt Whitman sang of democratic 
man. He made himself “gross, sensual” with democratic 
man, while endeavoring to inject his idealism into the veins 
of the object of his adoration. But he, too, confessed his 
defeat. His mob of budding supermen simply drifted on into 
“the gilded age” and the impasse of the twentieth century. 
The preachments of none of Mr. Mumford’s missionaries 


*3Tbid., p. 94. 
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were heard by the surging crowd. The crowd divided and 
passed around them, leaving them stranded. 


VIil 


Surely one cannot help being impressed by this failure. 
The individualists, who fled society, mistook their esthetics 
for spirituality. They isolated themselves from the springs of 
life. No man, not supported by God, should go a-warring 
with society. The man who, in order to his own spiritual 
renewal, separates himself from one society must inevitably 
join himself to another. If he foregoes the mortal he must 
accept the immortal. No man dares to go into the desert 
alone. The Angels and the Saints should accompany him; 
God should be his companion in the new life. And all this 
means that he cannot succeed even in saving his own soul 
without joining himself to that Family, the members of which, 
in earth and heaven, acknowledge one Divine Head, the 
Blessed Trinity. If God is not alone, if in Him are Three 
Persons, man cannot live alone. 

It is, indeed, necessary that the individual, caught in the 
maze of an externalized social order, should return more and 
more to the sources of power within himself; but he cannot 
forget that he, alone and without God, has no significance. 
With harmony between God and himself attained, his fellow 
creatures are at once invested with a significance. 

Thus, those persons, who have a real desire to rehabilitate 
American society, should take advantage of the clue supplied 
by the new realists; but they should also be brave enough to 
take a step or two forward. They should first orient their own 
age correctly toward the Christian past, and especially toward 
the thirteenth century. It is very evident that they dread, 
more than anything else, “a step backward.” Can they not 
learn that it was precisely in the same era, when the whole of 
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the West was Catholic, in that same thirteenth century the 
virtues of which they more and more appreciate, that the 
beginnings of all that now ministers to the material comfort 
and advancement of mankind appeared? Railroads, steam- 
ships, and radios are not Protestant things. Without Protes- 
tantism all these material advantages might not have been 
ours so rapidly; but they assuredly would have been ours— 
and without the curse of that materialism which has all but 
blasted the civilization of the West. Protestantism simply 
seized upon the scientific awakening where it could and 
achieved a fictitious identification with it. The first duty of 
those who would help America is to make the necessary dis- 
tinction, to tear the parasitical ivy from the trunk to which it 
clings. Then it will be seen that the ivy is of a later planting 
and that unhealthy condition of the tree is caused by the 
parasite which feeds upon it. 


This done, these searchers for the Truth will be constrained 
to look about them to find that Body which, through every 
crisis and decline, has brought down to their own period the 
tradition of human fellowship, brotherly-love, and unity in 


God. 
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Intelligence ‘Tests 


THOMAS G. ForRAN, Ph.D. 


NE of the most important accomplishments of 
() psychology within recent years has been the construc- 
tion of tests of intelligence. The results have had far- 
reaching effects and it is difficult to estimate their consequences 
for education and other sciences related to psychology. 
Many misconceptions are prevalent regarding the nature, 
use, and limitations of such tests of intelligence. It is in- 
evitable that their application should arouse extreme opinions 
that lack a necessary foundation in an intimate knowledge of 
the facts and principles governing the construction and use of 
tests. An impartial judgment of their value should be based 
on more than a cursory examination of their apparent char- 
acteristics and isolated abuses. To understand them thorough- 
ly is an accomplishment that even specialists have not attained. 


It is improbable that those who have only a casual acquaint- 
ance with such tests can form a true opinion of their useful- 
ness. Their limitations should be realized; but these should 
not obscure their value; nor should their worth conceal their 
defects. 


I 


The development of intelligence tests has been virtually 
coextensive with the history of experimental psychology. 
While the present tests are frequently regarded as the prod- 
ucts of very recent investigations, the foundations on which 
they are based are in turn rooted in the early experiments that 
marked the beginning of experimental psychology as a science. 
Psychology has been studied from the beginning of 
philosophy, but it has been only recently that mental phe- 
nomena have been subjected to extensive experimental 
methods. The sources of the newer science are to be found 
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in the work of nineteenth-century physiologists who in the 
course of their researches discovered certain facts and methods 
bearing upon the nature and characteristics of the mental 
processes. The work of Helmholtz and of Weber showed 
that the strength of sensations was related in a certain way 
to the intensity of the stimulus that aroused them. Thus by 
measurements of the physical stimuli, quantitative measure- 
ments of sensory intensity might be obtained. This 
inaugurated the investigations that soon led to the application 
of similar methods to other mental processes. Many pioneers 
contributed to the progress of the new science of experimental 
psychology and the different trends became coordinated under 
the influence of the German psychologist, Wundt. Wundt’s 
establishment of the first psychological laboratory at the 
University of Leipzig in 1879 marks the real beginning of 
the new science. From this laboratory came many of the 
determining influences that finally culminated in intelligence 
tests. 

- The mental processes that were susceptible to the first crude 
methods of investigation were confined almost exclusively to 
sensations. The higher thought processes of memory, percep- 
tion, judgment, and reasoning were left untouched. One of 
the most important of the earlier experiments was that of 
measuring the speed with which an individual could respond 
to a given signal by some prearranged movement. The in- 
terval elapsing between the presentation of the stimulus and 
the response was designated as the reaction-time. Despite the 
relative simplicity of this problem, it possessed many exten- 
sions through the manner in which the conditions of the 
experiment could be varied. In the course of these experi- 
ments it was observed that individuals differed greatly in 
their reaction-time. These differences were first regarded 
as errors due to chance variations and other factors and not 
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as expressions of innate differences of mental capacity. Within 
a short time, however, these differences became a special topic 
of investigation and the source of many important develop- 
ments. Cattell, then a student of Wundt’s, was among the 
first to recognize the significance of these differences and to 
make them the subject of research. The existence of differ- 
ences in reaction-time led naturally to a search for similar 
differences existing in other abilities and for methods whereby 
such differences could be measured. Numerous tests were 
devised, but all of them were of a very simple type and 
were concerned principally with the elementary sensory and 
motor reactions rather than with the complex higher activities 
of the mind. They included tests of ability to discriminate 
between sounds of varying intensity and pitch, tests of visual 
and auditory acuity, speed of muscular reaction, and many 
others of a similar nature. 

The search for new tests soon became specialized. 
Kraepelin, another of Wundt’s students, applied the new 
methods to the study of insanity, while Ebbinghaus related 
them to educational problems and endeavored to solve certain 
questions through their use. Ebbinghaus invented a number 
of new tests, some of which are currently employed in the 
study of intelligence though they have been extensively modi- 
fied. The use which Ebbinghaus made of the new tests was 
not connected in any way with the measurement of intelli- 
gence, though he intimated that such should prove possible. 
As the use of the tests increased, they were improved and 
new ones devised. But all of the tests belonging to this period 
and, indeed, most of those originating in psychological labora- 
tories were primarily concerned with the simpler functions. 
Later investigators invented tests of memory and perception, 
and a long array of tests was soon made available. But no 
attempt was made to combine the results of the various tests 
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into a source that would represent all abilities. The principal 
motive in the use of such tests was to analyze consciousness 
rather than to measure general intelligence. 


Upon his return to America, Cattell continued and extended 
the investigations that he had begun in Germany. A large 
number of tests were given to students at the University of 
Pennsylvania and at Columbia. Brief mention will suffice to 
illustrate the simple and even predominantly physical char- 
acter of the tests that were employed. They included, among 
others, tests of visual and auditory acuity, pitch-discrimina- 
tion, speed and accuracy of movement, measurements of the 
sensitivity of the skin to different kinds of stimulation, after- 
images, and the like. Similar tests were used in the psy- 
chological laboratories being founded at most of the larger 
institutions. A few efforts were made to compare the results 
yielded by the tests with the achievement and progress of 
pupils in elementary schools. Several characteristics of this 
period are noteworthy for the bearing that they have on the 
subsequent developments and on present tendencies. The tests 
remained comparatively simple and predominantly sensory 
and motor. Their use was largely confined to laboratory in- 
vestigations into the nature of mental operations and but little 
use of them was made in schools. No attempts were made to 
combine the tests into a scale which would indicate general 
rather than specific abilities. Each test remained a unit by 
itself. Little or no effort was made to ascertain the average 
performance of individuals of different ages or degrees of 
achievement. 

The existence and nature of individual differences had been 
investigated also by Galton in England. Galton’s interest was 
primarily in the problems of inheritance, and such tests as he 
used were formulated for his special purposes. Galton’s 
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work influenced Cattell and other psychologists in this 
country. But the main contribution that the English scientists 
made to the improvement and extension of the tests was the 
formulation of certain statistical methods whereby the data 
yielded by the tests could be handled and comparisons made 
between the results of different tests. The principal statistical 
method that was developed was one for the quantitative esti- 
mation of the amount of relationship existing between two 
series of measures. This measure of correlation, as it is 
known, was perfected by Spearman from the earlier work 
of Bravais. The use of the correlation method permitted the 
comparison of the abilities involved in the different tests and 
thus accelerated their refinement and extension. 


II 


While psychologists in this country were following the 
lead of Cattell in the improvement and elaboration of single 
tests, radically different tendencies were evident in the French 
psychology. It is important to note in connection with the 
development of intelligence tests that throughout its recent 
history French psychology has been closely allied to medicine. 
The problems that engaged major attention were related to 
the questions of mental retardation and of insanity. At the 
time the concepts and definitions of mental deficiency were 
extremely vague and the methods used in diagnosis differed 
widely. There was an urgent need for some method that 
would overcome these limitations and render diagnosis easy 
and accurate. Several French psychologists and physicians 
approached the problem, but the work of only a few need 
be noted. Of these the outstanding figure is Binet. Binet’s 
earlier work was essentially similar to the investigations 
carried on in this country and in Germany, but other tests 
that he devised were more closely related to the complex 
mental activities. His procedures and techniques were not 
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as highly refined as those pursued by Cattell and the American 
psychologists. Binet early came to view the single tests as 
inapplicable to the practical problems towards which he 
had turned his attention. 

While Binet was experimenting with his numerous tests, 
two French physicians, Blin and Damaye, published a series 
of questions which were intended for the estimation of mental 
retardation. It was hoped that through the use of these ques- 
tions constant results could be secured by different examiners. 
Their scale was composed of a number of items classified 
under eighteen headings. The questions were largely of an 
informational type and the scale bears no resemblance in any 
particular to the psychological tests of Binet or other in- 
vestigators. No very specific directions accompanied the 
scale and the methods of scoring the responses were but 
poorly defined. Each response was marked on a scale of from 
zero to five according to the judgment of the examiner. The 
sum of the separate credits constituted the child’s score, but 
no results were given with which such scores could be com- 
pared. No attempt had been made to determine the difficulty 
of the questions nor the scores which children of various ages 
could obtain. The most noteworthy feature of the scale was 
its radical departure from previous attempts to place diag- 
nostic procedures on a firm basis. A few of the questions 
contained in the scale will convey an adequate impression of 
the general plan. 

. What is your name? 
. How old are your 
. Where do you live? 
. Show me your hands. 
Put your finger on your right ear. 
The naming of simple objects such as a key, a pin, a 
book. 




































A 


g. How many hours are there in a day? 
h. How many days are there in a year? 
How many weeks are there in a year? 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 





Simple tests in reading, drawing, arithmetic and 


spelling. 


It will be noted from the foregoing examples that the aim 
of the authors was to formulate a number of questions of such 
a type and general character that all normal children, irre- 
spective of their environmental opportunities, would be able 
to answer them correctly. Failure would then be caused 
solely by variations in the development of general intelligence. 
The general crudeness of the scale militated against its adop- 
tion and it derives its importance from the inspiration that it 
undoubtedly afforded Binet in his search for means to estimate 
general ability. 

About the same time that this scale appeared Binet was com- 
missioned to ascertain the amount of retardation existing 
among the pupils of the elementary schools of Paris. The 
limitations of the simpler tests for this purpose were only 
too evident to Binet. 
something quite different from the abilities involved in the 
current psychological tests. He perceived that in order to 
measure general intelligence it would be necessary to include 
tests of the more complex mental processes. The general form 
of the Blin and Damaye scale was adopted and in 1905 Binet 
in collaboration with Simon published his first scale for the 
measurement of intelligence. The 1905 scale, as it is usually 
called, was open to the same objections that Binet himself had 
advanced against its prototype. But Binet commented on the 
answers to the questions and indicated in a rough way the 
tests that normal children usually pass and the items in which 
retarded children usually fail. Binet, however, did not sug- 


He regarded general intelligence as 
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gest any more reliable method than this crude and inadequate 
one. The first scale represents a new tendency and a redirec- 
tion of effort in the search for means of estimating general 
intelligence. Binet deserves the major credit for the deriva- 
tion of our current tests and for calling attention to the 
concept of general ability as contrasted with the simple 
sensory and motor processes that had dominated previous 
investigations. 

Three years after the publication of his first scale, Binet 
presented a revision which represented a marked improve- 
ment over the 1905 scale. Another revision appeared in 1911 
which was destined to be his final major contribution to 
psychology. The 1911 revision became the model for most 
of the present individual tests of intelligence. In this scale 
the questions or tests were classified into age-groups of five 
tests each in such a way that the normal child of any given 
age could pass all the tests in the corresponding age-group. 
It was thus made possible to state the child’s intellectual de- 
velopment in terms of age by ascertaining the number and lo- 
cation of the items that he could answer correctly. Thus a child 
of eight years of age could pass all of the tests in the group of 
that age and all the preceding tests, but would probably fail 
on the later tests with the exception of some irregularities and 
overlapping. A few of the tests of the 1911 revision may be 
noted to illustrate the general nature of the scale. 

Age 8. Finding the omissions in pictures. 
Repeating five numbers. 

Age 9. Giving the value of nine pieces of money. 
Naming the months of the year. 

Age 10. Placing five weights in order. 
Detecting the absurdities in several sentences. 

Binet emphasized the difference between innate capacity 
er intelligence, and achievement or knowledge resulting from 
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the use of such powers. He endeavored to use only such ques- 
tions as would be substantially independent of formal training 
and instruction in order to exclude the effects of differences 
in environment and opportunities. Necessarily, this goal is 
difficult to attain, for a complete separation of mental activi- 
ties from the influence and results of experience is only 
theoretically possible. When the questions are carefully 
chosen, the effects of differences in training may be consider- 
ably reduced; but to claim that they are entirely eliminated 
is obviously incorrect. The questions that were included 
within the scale are based on such general information and 
experience that it might be safely presumed that all normal 
children, irrespective of differences in training, would be able 
to answer those within their age-groups. In his final 
revision Binet formulated very carefully the instructions that 
were to regulate the administration and scoring of the tests. 
Insistence was laid on the necessity for using only these 


methods in order to render the results comparable with those 
he had secured. 


IIt 


The work of the American psychologists had paved the 
way for the introduction of the new tests. At the time of the 
publication of the Binet scales in France, American psy- 
chologists were rather sharply divided into several groups by 
their interests and procedures. One group included the struc- 
tural psychologists, who had faithfully followed the Wundtian 
tradition. Others, under the leadership of G. Stanley Hall, 
had opened the field of genetic psychology to empirical inves- 
tigation. Their problems naturally led to an immediate 
interest in the new Binet tests. The most important work in 
America was subsequently carried out by one member of this 
group of whose work mention will be made later. In addition 
to these two groups, there were others whose field of activity 
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included the problems of mental retardation. Most of these 
men were working in state or private institutions for the 
feeble-minded and many were endeavoring to employ the new 
psychological tests to the practical problems of diagnosis. It 
was to members of this last group that the Binet tests appar- 
ently became first known, and through them they were 
brought to the attention of American psychologists generally. 
Goddard, who was psychologist at the Training School at 
Vineland, N. J., experimented with the Binet tests, and find- 
ing them satisfactory and a distinct improvement on the labor- 
atory tests, translated the scale into English, making several 
modifications in it to suit it for use with American children. 
The Goddard Revision, as it was known, was extensively used 
until improved revisions displaced it. 


A number of revisions of the Binet tests quickly followed. 
Only one of these demands consideration. Terman pursued 
an exhaustive investigation into the merits of each of the tests. 
His results indicated the necessity of discarding many of them 
and of formulating new ones to supplement those that re- 
mained. The scale was extended and improved in a number 
of ways, especially through more specific directions for its 
use. His revision, the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Tests, was published in 1916 and almost immediately became 
the accepted and most reliable of the tests of general intelli- 
gence. It has maintained its position ever since, though it is 
expected that further revision will soon be made. 


A brief description of the Stanford Revision will suffice 
to indicate its general characteristics and the meaning of 
certain terms that are employed in connection with such tests. 
The scale consists of approximately ninety tests, arranged in 
age-groups in such a way that the average child of any given 
age will be able to pass the tests that are located in his age- 
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group. The lowest age-group is that of three years, and the 
highest, that of eighteen years. Each group usually consists 
of six tests with a number of alternative tests that may be 
employed under certain conditions. The contents of the tests 
differ to a large extent, as the purpose was to include as many 
different kinds of tests as possible in order that many aspects 
of intelligence might be involved. There are memory tests, 
reasoning or problem tests, information tests, and so forth. 
The type of information demanded is usually of such a simple 
nature that it is within the reach of all children irrespective 
of their environment. It is not necessary to give all the tests 
to any one child, as they are graded in difficulty and complete 
success in any age-group presumes the ability to answer all 
the easier tests. Similarly, complete failure in an age-group 
indicates the improbability of a child’s obtaining credit for 
tests that are more difficult than those on which he has failed. 


Accompanying the tests are general and specific directions 
for their use. The general directions include provisions for 
the conditions under which the tests should and should not be 
given. The specific directions differ for each test and consist 
in part in a statement of the exact manner in which the ques- 
tions are to be asked. Such directions must be adhered to 
exactly if the results secured are to possess any significance 
and are to be comparable with those obtained by other 
examiners. Experience shows that even the most minute 
variation in the conditions under which the test is given, the 
instructions employed, or the method of scoring will lead to 
substantial inaccuracies. It is thus seen that the ability to use 
such tests depends on careful training and an appreciation by 
the examiner of the necssity for adhering to the directions. 
It is superfluous to add that an interpretation of the results 
demands additional experience and training. 
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IV 

The results of such tests are expressed in various terms. It 
will be remembered that originally Binet merely indicated the 
tests where success or failure was most symptomatic of normal 
or retarded intelligence. The later revisions and the Stanford 
allow a certain credit for each correct response and for the 
easier tests that are presumed to be within the child’s grasp. 
This credit is expressed in terms of months, and tests involve 
credit varying from two to six months. The sum of the credits 
so obtained is the child’s mental “age.” His actual age, chron- 
ological age or life age as it is variously called, is the stand- ' 
ard that normal children equal and superior children exceed. 
The test is so arranged that average children will obtain a 
mental age approximately equal to their chronological age. 
Mental age, therefore, represents the level of intellectual de- 
velopment reached by the child at the time of the test. It is 
a measure of his intelligence expressed in the easily under- 
stood terms of years and months. Differences between a child’s 
life age and his mental age will indicate his positive or nega- 
tive deviations from average ability. Mental ages above the 
chronological ages indicate superior ability, while those below 
the corresponding life ages indicate retarded ability. The 
amount of the difference indicates the degree of superiority or 
of retardation. In order to facilitate comparisons between the 
score and the standard, Terman has devised a measure of 
brightness that is designated as the intelligence quotient, or 
I. Q. The use of this method was originally suggested by 
Stern, but Terman was the first to adopt it. The intelligence 
quotient is obtained by dividing the mental age by the chron- 
ological age and multiplying the resulting quotient by 100. 
Since in a normal child the mental age will equal or very 
closely approximate the life age of the individual, average or 
normal intelligence will be represented by an I. Q. of 100. 
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The limits of normal ability are usually regarded as 90 and 
110. Intelligence quotients above 110 indicate superior abli- 
ity, while those below 90 express subnormal intelligence. 
There is, theoretically, no upper limit to the range of I. Q.’s 
but only about one per cent. of all children have I. Q.’s above 
130, and quotients above 160 are very rare. Similarly, the 
I. Q. may be very low; but the Stanford test cannot be used 
satisfactorily with the very serious cases of feeble-mindedness 
such as those belonging to the idiot grade. 

The use of the I. Q. is indispensable for comparison of the 
brightness of children whose life ages differ. Two normal 
children will have approximately the same intelligence quo- 
tients but their mental ages may differ widely as they differ in 
life age. Similarly, two children may have the same mental 
age but different intelligence quotients if their chronological 
ages differ. The I. Q. is a measure of brightness, but either ex- 
pression without the other is more or less incomplete. Mental 
age increases until the upper limit of intellectual development 
is reached ; the intelligence quotient of an individual, however, 
remains comparatively constant throughout life. 


V 

There are some practical limitations to the use of the Stan- 
ford Revision and other tests of the Binet type. These tests 
require no small facility in understanding spoken English and 
some of the questions contained in them require well devel- 
oped ability to read. Such tests are, therefore, unsuitable for 
children who are handicapped through language defect of any 
kind. This applies with special reference to children from 
homes where English is not always employed or in whose cases 
special language disability exists. Other tests have, therefore, 
been developed for use in such contingencies and to supple- 
ment the Binet tests in other cases. Most of these tests are of 
the so-called performance type, consisting of certain tasks 
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which the child performs, such as arranging a series of blocks 
in a certain order, placing variously shaped blocks into their 
appropriate places on a board, and so forth. No oral response 
is required of the child and the necessary instructions are very 
brief and may even be given by pantomine instead of in words. 
Such tests have been extensively used for certain purposes, 
but for ordinary purposes they have had but a restricted appli- 
cation. The performance tests do not involve the same abili- 
ties as the Binet tests and the results obtained from the two 
series frequently vary to a great extent. A rather large num- 
ber of these performances or construction tests have been de- 
vised, but it is unnecessary to describe them in detail in this 
paper. 

A second practical limitation to the Binet tests and their 
revisions is derived from the fact that their employment re- 
quires well-trained examiners. The apparent simplicity of the 
tests and the well-defined instructions for their use delude 
many into believing that they can use them proficiently. The 
superficial simplicity of the tests, however, conceals their com- 
plexity. The interpretation of the results is not a problem of 
merely ascertaining the mental age and the intelligence quo- 
tient, but of attaining an insight into the quality of the re- 
sponses that can come only from experience and training. It 
is very probable that much of the antagonism that is found 
to exist against the use of intelligence tests is founded on the 
abuse of them by ill-trained individuals. 

The Stanford test can be given to but one child at a time. 
Depending on the age of the child and other factors each 
examination requires from thirty minutes to an hour and some- 
times a little more than an hour. It is obviously impossible to 
administer such tests to a large group, as for example, all 
the children in a school. In order to overcome this limitation, 
tests have been devised that may be given by one examiner to 
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a number of children or adults at one time. Such tests are 
known as group tests. These bear a closer resemblance to the 
laboratory tests mentioned earlier in this article than they do 
to the Binet tests. In fact, most of these group tests are com- 
posed of tests that are modified forms of many of the earlier 
tests developed in psychological laboratories. The first group 
test was devised by Otis, whose work was about completed 
when the United States entered the World War. Otis placed 
his methods and results at the disposal of a committee of psy- 
chologists in the Army. Largely on the basis of Otis’ results 
and suggestions derived from them, this committee formu- 
lated a series of tests that were used very extensively in the 
Army and that have deeply influenced the development of in- 
telligence tests since. Two of the Army tests have become 
well known. The first, designated Army Alpha, consisted of 
eight exercises, each of a different kind, whose total score 
could be converted into letter ratings or mental ages. The 
Alpha test involved a rather high degree of familiarity with 
oral and written English, a characteristic that limited its use- 
fulness and invalidates many of the conclusions derived from 
its application. Other tests were therefore devised, some of 
which, notably Beta, involved no language ability or reading 
ability at all. 

During the war the Army psychologists administered ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 tests. The results were utilized for 
many purposes, including placements and promotions or de- 
motions. A careful program was carried out and the infor- 
mation obtained proved very valuable. Many critics of the 
Army tests have neglected to consider the cautions advocated 
by the Army psychologists and the well-recognized limitations 
of the tests. The sweeping generalizations of enthusiasts sim- 
ilarly lack foundation in fact and logical reasoning. 

The use of the Army tests led almost immediately to the 
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construction of a large number of group tests of intelligence 
for use in elementary and high schools and in colleges. Two 
main types may be noted. One class includes the group tests 
designed for those able to read. The form of the tests reduces 
the amount of writing to a minimum, and answers are usually 
indicated by underlining a word or by some equally simple 
procedure. Reading, however, is an important factor in such 
tests, and this fact reduces their validity to a great extent when 
they are used with children or adults deficient in this ability. 
Other tests have accordingly been devised that require the 
ability to understand the directions that are given orally but 
which do not involve any reading. Such tests have been 
adapted to young children and have proved very useful, 
though not as exact as the individual tests of the Stanford type. 
Superior and normal children may obtain low scores, but re- 
tarded children very seldom if ever obtain average or super- 
ior scores. 

A very cautious attitude must be followed in dealing with 
the results of group intelligence tests, and their limitations as 
well as their value must be recognized. Group tests prove 
useful in the initial differentiation of children with the Stan- 
ford to supplement them in special cases. The results of all 
tests must be interpreted only in conjunction with information 
obtained from other sources and complete reliance should 
never be placed upon the results of such tests independently 
of all other considerations. 

There are thus four principal types of intelligence tests. 
The individual tests include the two types: those depending 
on language ability and those independent of this training, 
while the group tests of intelligence are similarly classified. 
The individual tests possess higher reliability than the group 
tests and the Stanford represents the most successful form of 
test so far devised. 
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VI 


The employment of intelligence tests in schools has directed 
attention to the wide individual differences in native ability 
among pupils. Educators have awakened to the impossibility 
of attaining the aims of education through undifferentiated 
methods and curricula. Numerous administrative plans have 
been devised to adapt the school to the differences in need and 
capacity among children. The necessity for some plan that 
will meet such requirements may be readily deduced from the 
large number of failures in all schools each year and the num- 
ber of children who withdraw from school before reaching 
the eighth grade. Differences in intelligence give rise to dif- 
ferent needs and different opportunities in later life. To ful- 
fill its function the school must vary its methods and subject 
matter to equip the child for present and future requirements. 
The dull child needs subject-matter and methods quite differ- 
ent from those that succeed with normal and superior children. 
The supernormal child demands an enriched curriculum that 
will utilize and engage his superior talents. Logic and experi- 
ence demonstrate the limitations of a single curriculum and 
identical methods of teaching for all children. Justice to the 
retarded child demands that provisions be made for his par- 
ticular needs and capacities. It is unfair to him to subject him 
to instruction from which he cannot profit. Democracy in 
education postulates the observance of the rights of all, but it 
does not demand that all should be given the identical train- 
ing. In order to provide for the differences that exist in ca- 
pacity and in opportunity among children schools have pro- 
ceeded to group children in such a way that these differences 
will be taken into account. The selection of children for the 
various groups is based partly on the results of intelligence 
tests. Children entering the first grade are given such tests and 
placed in the appropriate division of that grade. Their subse- 
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quent progress determines final placement. The plan is usually 
very flexible and transfers are effected on the basis of the pro- 
gress the child makes and his intellectual capacity. 

Intelligence tests have been used extensively as means of 
selecting eligible students for high school and college educa- 
tion. That all students are capable of profiting from such edu- 
cation is a delusion. The number of failures attests the selec- 
tive character of secondary education, and the principal cause 
of failure is the lack of the required amount of intelligence to 
profit from the instruction. To prevent the discouragement 
that comes from failure, to insure students the education that 
they are best fitted to receive, and to eliminate the prodigious 
cost of failure—all these considerations require the careful 
selection of students to be admitted to high schools and col- 
leges. Special efforts should be made also to give such an edu- 
cation to individuals of high intelligence who for other rea- 
sons would not be likely to receive it. The conservation of 
our natural resources is second to the conservation of talent 
and intelligence. Experience has shown that the predictive 
value of intelligence tests is reasonably high and, when supple- 
mented by other information, they provide useful means of 
selecting students to meet the advanced demands of high 
school and college education. Many colleges are at present 
using such tests, though comparatively few if any make them 
the sole method of admitting students. 

In elementary as well as in secondary schools, teaching can 
be made more effective when the teacher is acquainted with 
the capacities of the pupils she is instructing. It is well known 
and amply proved that teachers mistake intelligence for ac- 
complishment and that their judgments of the intelligence of 
their pupils are unreliable. This is, of course, particularly 
true of inexperienced teachers and of all whose acquaintance 
with a class is of short duration. The results yielded by in- 
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telligence tests convey information of vital importance to 
teachers in understanding children. The methods followed 
and the tasks assigned can then be adapted to the capacities 
of the children. The problems of the dull child can be better 
appreciated. Failures can be analyzed more intelligently and 
their causes identified. Such uses of intelligence tests in 
schools enable teachers to discover many others to which they 
may be applied. It is impossible to describe the many and 
varied situations in which the information yielded by them is 
of importance in educational practice. 

One of the first uses to which intelligence tests were applied 
was that of diagnosing cases of mental retardation. It has 
been noted that the search for such methods was the immediate 
origin of the Binet tests. Their first uses in this country were 
for this purpose and it was only later that they were employed 
in schools and for educational purposes generally. In conse- 
quence of the first use made of them, intelligence tests fre- 
quently suggest a suspicion of arrested mental development. 
While they are used in clinics for such purposes, and occa- 
sionally in schools to identify children of retarded ability, they 
are as frequently employed to select pupils of superior ability. 
The uses of such tests have gone through a process of evolution 
and there is now no more odium attached to an intelligence 
test than there is to a physical examination. 

Other uses of intelligence tests are numerous. They have 
been employed as a partial means of selecting employees and 
in vocational guidance. They are, of course, of great import- 
ance in educational and psychological investigations, particu- 
larly those dealing with the analysis of ability in the school 
subjects. Wherever the subject of investigation is the human 
personality, intelligence tests have been used to some degree. 


VII 
It is needless to assert that our present tests of intelligence 
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possess many limitations. Efforts are constantly being made to 
detect their weaknesses and to improve them. Many tests have 
been made available for use and an important division of edu- 
cational research is engaged in evaluating them as they appear, 
in order that only the best ones be retained and used. Their 
admitted defects have, however, obscured their real value to 
some who have too readily condemned them. Others have 
failed to heed the warnings of psychologists and have em- 
ployed them uncritically and without that discernment that 
comes from a thorough understanding of their purposes and 
limitations. 

Perhaps the outstanding source of defect in the tests is the 
absence of any generally accepted definition of the nature of 
general intelligence. This has naturally hindered their de- 
velopment. The best concept of intelligence that can be for- 
mulated at present is to describe it as a composite of those 
powers of the mind that are designated in psychology as per- 
ception, memory, judgment, reasoning, and the like. Each 
of these includes several particular abilities such as the abili- 
ties to perceive time, space, pictures and objects, to remember 
facts, names, faces, logical relations, and so forth. When all 
of these powers are combined into a composite, it may be 
designated as general intelligence. Intelligence is not there- 
fore a single power of the mind nor is it to identified with 
knowledge or information. Its constituents are the means 
whereby knowledge and information are acquired. The par- 
ticular abilities can combine in different proportions to form 
the composites involved in different situations such as power 
to learn and power to adapt oneself to different situations. 
It is generally agreed that intelligence: does not include the 
affective and appetitive manifestations of consciousness such 
as the feelings and emotions and the impulses and the will. 
Our concept of general intelligence should be broad enough 
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to include the different types of learning and the varied situ- 
ations in which it functions. It is quite likely that psychology 
has suffered from this tendency to synthesize abilities into the 
composite and has neglected the analytical phase upon which 
future improvements in tests depend. 

A second limitation is directly traceable to the foregoing 
tendency and manifests itself through the absence of suitable 
tests for the specific abilities. Experimental psychology must 
solve a number of problems regarding the nature, identity and 
relations of these abilities before substantial improvements 
can be made in our present tests. 

While distinction is made between intelligence and infor- 
mation or achievement, practically all present tests of intelli- 
gence involve such factors to an undesirable degree. The in- 
fluence of experience and of acquired skills must be divorced 
from tests of intelligence in order that differences in opportu- 
nity and experience may be excluded. This criticism is par- 
ticularly applicable to the group tests of intelligence where 
dependence on reading exercises an important limitation on 
their validity. 

The important role filled by intelligence tests in educational 
practice and the contributions they have made insure their 
retention and progressive use. They have withstood a period 
of hysteria and their foundations have been firmly laid. While 
the future of intelligence tests seems guaranteed, improve- 
ments will displace our present scales. Even radically differ- 
ent methods may be devised for this purpose. The vast amount 
of research that is at present being carried out should yield 
important developments. Many of the limitations that are at 
present hindering progress will be overcome. But for the 
present it is advisable to maintain a conservative attitude, rec- 
ognizing both the values and the limitations of our current 


intelligence tests. 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Godson 


HELEN PARRY EDEN 


HE most desultory inquiry among documents of the 
last years of Elizabeth and the first of James cannot 


help impressing the inquirer not only with the gloomy 
decadence of the age but with the age’s gloomy consciousness 
of its decadence. “The times are out of joint,” “brightness falls 
from the air,” “devotion sleeps in cinders of contempt”—these 
are the common burden. In the year 1596 the two universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge took for the text of the coming 
session mundus senescit, “the world waxeth old”; a sinister 
coincidence that, as an alumnus of the latter remarked, “be- 
wraied a kind of weariness of this time.” ‘The same com- 
mentator, outwardly a flourishing heir of the Reformation, 
took, like many others, to looking into the origin of his 
inheritance and criticizing its results; and “whose conscience 
[he said] doth not tell us that these Reformers, howsoever 
they pretended the Lord’s cause, extended principally their 
own business.” As the typical product of a family of Tudor 
arrivists, and as one whose actions, outlook and speech are 
extraordinarily illuminative of his period, this critic seems to 
me worth attention. His name was John Harington and he 
was Queen Elizabeth’s godson. 


I 


In the reign of Henry VIII, John Harington the Elder, 
the father of our John Harington, had a pleasant suburban 
house among the hedgerows and elms of Stepney. He was 
Treasurer of Camps and Buildings to the King, and in that 
capacity toiled hard to repay himself out of the royal pockets 
for the twenty-five manors his Yorkist ancestors had forfeited 
to the previous sovereign. He was also Paymaster to the 
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Forces during the French campaign of 1513—“how merrie a 
world it was when the King went to Bullen [Boulogne]”! 
And under him, hand in glove with his schemes, was one 
of Foxe’s martyrs, John Bradford, who subsequently, moved 
by one of Latimer’s sermons, not only gave his own “chains, 
rings and jewels of gold” to the poor, but made his accom- 
plice restore to the Crown at least part of their pilferings. 
John Bradford ended his life in the fires of Smithfield; but 
John Harington curried favor at court and was as acceptable 
to Henry VIII as his own son was to Elizabeth. 
My father was wont to say [writes our Harington] that King Henry 
was used in a pleasant mood to sing him the Blacke Sauntus, or monkes 
hymne to Saunte Satane, made when King Henry had spoylede their 


synginge; and my father had his good countenaunce, and a goodlie 
office in his courte, and also his goodlie Esther to wife. 


The “goodlie Esther” was Ethelred Malte, alias Dyngley, a 
natural daughter of Henry’s own, whom he had caused to be 
brought up as the child of his tailor John Malte, and whom 
he endowed with the monastery lands of Kelston, Bath-Easton 
and Katharine. 

These three manors, in the pleasant valley between Bath 
and Bristol, were henceforth the chief seat of the Haringtons. 
Katharine had belonged to the monks of Bath, who used to 
spend meditative intervals at a little grange in the vineyard 
that stood among its meadows. It was a modest place with a 
hall and a whitehouse (dairy), a parlor and a buttery, one 
“celed” room up a flight of stone stairs, a malt loft, a wool 
loft and a place to winnow the malt in—“all this under one 
roof.” Obviously Katharine’s Court could not hope to 
accommodate Harington and Ethelred. They settled at 
Kelston, a manor granted by King Alfred to the Abbey of 
Shaftesbury; and here on a “gently dipping” site overlooking 
the Avon, Harington the Elder began, and Harington the 
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Younger finished, the largest house in Somersetshire. Such 
houses ‘rather curious to the eye than substantial for con- 
tinuance” were rising like mushrooms in the changeable 
weather of Tudor social politics—usually on the same site, 
and often of the same materials, as a dismantled convent or 
monastery. You knew the Elizabethan house by its long 
gallery and great chamber, its summer parlor and winter 
parlor, the mottoes over its mantelpieces and their heraldic 
beasts, the devices on its ceilings and their plaster pendants. 
The base court had its stately stables and the grand court 
its scintillating bay windows, the roof its clusters of fantastic 
chimneys, the garden its balustrated terraces. Beyond these 
last, privy hedges of yew and sweet briar shut in knots of 
sumptuous Elizabethan flowers—blue French daisies, velvet 
flower-de-luce, gilly flowers (also called “pageants”) and red 
lilies of Constantinople. 

Such was Kelston designed by Jacopo Barozzi in 1587 and 
pulled down by Sir Caesar Hawkins in 1776. Its building 
was the pastime and passion of the two Haringtons; and, if 
its tiers of windows and stacks of chimneys were “more for 
effect without than for use within,” they did but reflect, as 
houses often do, the qualities of its owners. 

The owners again were but typical of their time. 

England thou art the ape of all nations’ superfluities [said Nashe 
the dramatist]. There is not any in thee, fishermen and husbandmen 
set aside, but live above their ability and birth . . . Yet a ha’ penny 
a month to the poor man’s box we count our utter impoverishing; yea 
though Christ from the skies held out never so many moving lures to us. 
And all the abbey lands can scarce afford a meat’s meal of alms but are 
given to scrambling Mammonists. 

This is not a polite but I am afraid it is not an inapt term 
for John and Ethelred who set up their prosperous house- 
keeping in 1546. Ethelred, however, died childless in the 
reign of Mary, and her widower devoted himself with extra- 
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ordinary disinterestedness or extraordinary foresight to the 
Princess Elizabeth then imprisoned at Hatfield, “a good 
liberal dame and nothing so unthankful as her sister,” as 
another partisan put it. He visited her and her six gentle- 
women continually and serenaded them all; ultimately marry- 
ing Isabella Markham whom he had first thought fair as she 
“stood at the Princess’s window in goodly attire and talked 
to divers in the courtyard.” ‘The happy couple spent their 
honeymoon in the Tower, at the invitation of Bishop 
Gardiner. 

I may truly say [says Harington the younger] this Prelate did perse- 
cute me before I was born; for my father was by his command im- 
prisoned in the Tower for eleven months, for only carrying a letter to 
the Princess Elizabeth; and my mother was taken from her presence, 
and obliged to dwell with Mr. Topcliff as an heretic, 


II 


The first child of this persecuted couple was born three 
years after Elizabeth came to the throne; and she repaid the 
loyalty of the parents by standing godmother to the offspring. 
Young Harington went to Eton at fourteen “lest he should 
gather mouldiness at home”; and the same year the Queen 
sent him a copy of her “Oration in the Parliament House on 
her determination to remain unwedded,” with the solemn 
addition: “Boye Jacke. I have made a clerk wryte faire my 
poore words for thyne use . . . ponder theme in thy howres 
of leysure.” The next year found him a “truantly scholar” at 
Cambridge, where Cecil, Lord Burleigh “your fathers frende 
that loves you,” hoped that “my good Jacke” would be “a 
good staie to your self and no small joye to your freends.” 
Yet these royal and ministerial admonitions did not prevent 
“Jacke” getting into debt; “one of the most dawngerows 
rockes at which the youth of this island suffer voluntary ship- 
wrack,” he says piously. And he left Cambridge for Lincoln’s 
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Inn in 1581, and Lincoln’s Inn for Kelston and marriage in 
1584, without having cut much of a figure at either seat of 
learning. His wife Mary was the daughter of a Somerset 
neighbor, Sir Thomas Rogers; or rather of Lady Rogers, for 
the good knight had faded into oblivion, but his dame sur- 
vives in the fierce perpetuity of her son-in-law’s epigrams: 
“To His Wife’s Mother, reproving her Inconstancy,” “Of 
Monsters. Co my Lady Rogers”—and the like. To his wife, 
his eight children and his innumerable servants, Harington 
showed himself a kindly if condescending patron. “I came 
home to Kelstone and founde my Mall, my childrene and 
my cattle all well fedde, well taughte and well belovede,” he 
writes on one occasion; and on another describes his content 
at resuming the “frize jacket and galloshes” of “a private 
country knight.” The building of Kelston was his main pre- 
occupation; yet to do him justice he was concerned for all 
fine architecture and on one occasion induced the Bishop of 
Bath to restore the ruinous Abbey by leading that Prelate to 
take shelter in the aisle, under a roof despoiled of its lead, 
during a heavy shower of rain. The Bishop remarked that 
the roof did not protect him from the weather. “Doth it not, 
my Lord?” said John. “Then let me sue your bounty towards 
covering our poor church; for if it keep us not safe from the 
waters above, how shall it ever save others from the fire 
beneath.” The assumption that Harington and his diocesan 
have nothing personally to fear from the supernatural element 
is delightfully characteristic. 

The end of the fifteen-eighties found Harington at court, 
“the mill-horse of pleasure,” grumbling heartily in letters 
and diaries at the pretences and expenses of a courtier’s life: 

We goe brave in apparell that we may be taken for better men than 
wee bee; we use much bumbastings and quiltings to seem better formed, 
better showldered, smaller wasted and fuller thyght, than we are; wee 
barbe and shave ofte, to seeme younger than we are, we use perfumes 
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both inward and outward to seeme sweeter than wee bee; corkt shooes 
to seeme taller than wee bee . . . all exceeding chargeable. 


The chief hope of the town spendthrifts, he asserts, is “for 
owre yownge captaynes to come ritch from the Indyas.” But 
he does not propose to go “a-piracying” himself; but pursues 
his fortune at court after what fashion these entries from his 


diary will show: 


Sunday, June 14. The Queenes Majestie tastede my wife’s comfits 
and did moche praise her cunninge in the makinge-—— Send no more: 
for other ladies jealousie workethe against my Mall’s comfits, and this 
will not comforte her. [Harington’s italics.] I will write a damnable 
storie, and put it in goodlie verse, aboute Lord A , he hath done me 
some ill turnes. God keepe us from lyinge and slander worke, 

Militavi non sine gloria. ‘The Queene loveth to see me in my laste 
frize jerkin and saith ’tis well enoughe cutt. I will have another made 
liken to it. I do remember she spit on Sir Mathew’s fringed clothe, and 
said, “the fooles, wit was gone to ragges.”” Heav’n spare me from suche 
jibinge. 

One Sunday (April last) my Lorde of London preachede to the 
Queenes Majestie and seemede to touche on the vanitie of deckinge the 
bodie too finely. Her Majestie tolde the ladies, that “If the bishope helde 
more discorse on suche matters shee woulde fitte him for heaven, but 
he shoulde walke thither withoute a staffe, and leave his mantle behind 
him:” perchance the bishope hathe never soughte her Highnessee ward- 
robe or he woulde have chosen another texte. 

I must not forget to call on the Treasurer: he that dothe not love 
the man will have little favoure with the mistresse, and I am in good 
likinge withe bothe praisede be God. My Lorde of Essex is also my 
friende and that not in bad sorte. He bidds me lay goode holde on her 
Majesties bountie and aske freely. I will attende tomorrow and leave 
this little poesie behinde her cushion at my departinge from her 


presence. 


The “little poesie” was a modest request in rhymed couplets 
for pecuniary aid. It was signed “Your Highnesse saucy 
Godson.” Whether this particular bullet attained its billet, 
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I do not know. “The Queene seemede troubled todaye,” runs 
a later entry, “Hatton came out from her presence with ill 
countenaunce, and pulled me aside by the girdle, and saide in 
secret waie, ‘If you have any suit to daie, I praye you put it 
aside, The sunne dothe not shine.” 

At such times there was always the writing of “damnable 
stories in goodlie verse” to fall back upon; and Harington 
beguiled his own tedium and that of the maids of honor by 
translating one of the least decorous episodes of Ariosto’s 
“Orlando Furioso” into English eight-line stanzas. This 
proved highly pleasing to the ladies; but the Queen saw fit 
to take offense and banished her godson from Greenwich— 
until he had finished translating the whole book. This he 
accomplished at Kelston; and came back in 1591 with his 
completed version of “Orlando Furioso,” a life of Ariosto 
and a dedication to his godmother, “the beams of whose 
blessed countenaunce” had “vouchsafed to shine” on what he 
justly terms “this shallow-set plant.” Harington’s eight-line 
stanza is not a distinguished one; but “Ariosto” remained 
throughout his life his most presentable masterpiece, and he 
was constantly sending for copies to give to his influential 
acquaintance. 

The year following its publication saw Kelston completed 
and Elizabeth its guest on her summer progress to Oxford, 
“dining right royally under the fountain which played in the 
court.” She then left for Bath, where she gave orders for 
the church to be re-edified and the common sewer (which 
ran ostentatiously through the town) to be rebuilt elsewhere. 
Four years afterwards Harington notes the church-building 
to “stand at a stay”; and the common sewer “to stand now in 
no place, for they have not any at all.” 


IIT 


Talking of drains brings us quite naturally to Harington’s 
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next book, which set out to devise a new scheme of sanitation 
for Her Majesty’s palace at Greenwich, but was more than 
suspected of seeking to drain the court of personal enemies 
of the writer’s, in particular the all-powerful Leicester. The 
prompt effect of this book was Harington’s hasty retreat to 
the “frize jacket and galloshes” of Kelston, whither the 
following letter from his cousin Robert Markham followed 
him: 


Notwithstandinge the perilous state of our time, I shall not faile to 
give you . . . tydings of our courtly concerns. Since your departure 
from hence you have been spoken of with no ill will both by the nobles 
and the Queen herself. . . . The Queen is minded to take you to 
her favour but she sweareth that she believes you will make epigrams.. . 
again on her and all the courte; she hath been heard to say, “that merry 
poet, her godson, must not come to Greenwich, till he hath grown 
sober, and leaveth the ladies sportes and frolicks.”” She did conceive 
much disquiet on being tolde you had aimed a shafte at Leichester. I 
wishe you knew the author of that ill deed. I would not be in his 
beste jerkin for a thousand marks. Yet you stande well in her High- 
ness love, and I hear you are to go to Ireland with the Lieutenant, 
Essex; if so, mark my counsel in this matter ;—I doubt not your valor 
nor your labor, but that damnable uncovered honestie will mar your 
fortunes. ... Be heedful of your bearings; speake not your minde to 
all you meete. ... What betydeth the Lord Deputy is known to 
Him only who knowethe all. ... You are to take accounte of all 
that passes in your expedition and keepe journal thereof, unknown to 
any in the company. ... There are overlookers [spies] set on you all, 
so God direct your discretion. 

So with a spy’s commission and himself spied on, to a dis- 
tressful country with a distrusted leader, Harington sailed 
from Chester. From Chester he sent off a dozen rhymed 
couplets to his wife, telling her that he was “summoned by 
honour to the Irish action.” He received a command of 
horse from the unfortunate Essex—then well in sight, if he 
had only known it, of the Tower and the scaffold; and on 
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arriving in Ireland accompanied Sir William Warren to a 
parley with the arch-rebel Tyrone. Sir William appears to 
have done most of the parleying; but Harington ingratiated 
himself with Tyrone’s two sons—freckle-faced lads in velvet 
jerkins and gold lace, with a Franciscan tutor; and before 
leaving he presented his new acquaintance with a copy of 
the inevitable Ariosto providentially purchased in Dublin. 

This however was only an interlude; and Harington’s diary 
becomes as he himself puts it elsewhere “the picture of that 
pityfull face of Ireland that hath since been washt somewhat 
cleaner with blood and hot water.” It is a long-winded story 
of small sieges and sacks in the open and “skaramouches”’ 
[skirmishes] in bogs and woods. On these expeditions Har- 
ington shared the pillow of the Earl of Kildare, as he boasts 
in a characteristic letter to his valet and was knighted on 
a stricken field by the Lord Deputy. ‘And so, my honest 
Thomas, with honour, conquest and content we returned 
again into Connoght.” The stipulated diary was kept 
throughout the campaign and ultimately shown by diplomatic 
Cousin Markham to Elizabeth. Harington had the impu- 
dence to maintain that its revelations, so damaging to the 
doomed Essex, were penned to please his children. They end 
with a parley and cessation of arms on September 8th, 1599. 
“This being concluded, the Lord Livetenant dispersed his 
army, and went himself to take phisicke at Dredagh 
(Drogheda) ; and Tyro:e retired with all his forces to the 
hart of his countrie.” 

Harington has left no less than three accounts of his home- 
coming at the heels of the luckless Lieutenant and of his own 
reception by the Queen. The following description pieces 
the three together: 


When I did come into hir presence, she chaffed muche, walkede fastly 
to and fro, looked with discomposure in her visage, and said: “What 
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did the foole brynge you too?” And, I remember, she catched my 
girdle when I kneelede to hir and swore “By God’s Son I am no Queen; 
that man is above me; Who gave him commande to come here so soon?” 
It was long before more gracious discourse did fall to my hearyng; but 
I was then put oute of my trouble, and bid “go home.” I did not stay 
to be bidden twice; if all the Irysh rebels had been at my heels, | 
shoulde not have made better speede. 


He is back at court however for six weeks of the next year. 

It is an ill hour for seeing the Queen [he writes] the madcaps 

{the Londoners] are all riot and much evil threatened. ... I wish 
I had never received my Lord of Essex’s honour of knighthood. She 
[the Queen] is quite disfavourd and unattird, and these troubles waste 
her muche. She disregardeth every costlie cover that cometh to the 
table, and taketh little but manchet and succory potage. Every new 
message from the city doth disturb her and she frowns on all the ladies. 
I had a sharp message from her brought by my Lord Buckhurst, namely 
thus: “Go tell that witty fellow, my godson, to get home; it is no 
season now to foole it here.” I liked this as little as she dothe my 
knighthood, so tooke to my bootes. ... I must not say much, even 
by this trustie and sure messenger; but the many evil plots and designs 
have overcome all her Highness sweet temper. She walks much in her 
privy chamber, and stamps with her feet at ill news, and thrusts her 
rusty sword at times into the arras . . . the dangers [the city riots] 
are over, and yet she always keeps a sword by her table. ... She hath 
worne but one change of raiment for many days and swears much at 
those that cause her griefs.” 

The next letter is written to “sweet Mall” two days after 
Christmas Day, 1602, and the Queen is described as “‘in moste 
pitiable state.” 

She held in her hand a goldene cuppe, which she often put to her 
lippes; but in soothe her hearte seemethe too fulle to lacke more 
fillinge. . . . Her majestie enquirede of some matters which I had 
written ; and as she was pleasede to note my fancifulle braine, I was not 
unheedful to feede her humoure and read some verses, whereat she 
smilede once, and was pleasede to say; ““When thou doste feele creepinge 
tyme at thye gate, these fooleries will please thee lesse; I am paste my 
relishe for suche matters; thou seeste my bodilie meate dothe not suite 
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me well; I have eaten but one ill tastede cake since yesternighte.” She 
rated most grievouslie at noone, at some who minded not to bringe up 
certaine matters of accounte. Several menne have been sente to, and 
when readie at hande, her Highnesse hathe dismissede in anger; but 
: who, dearest Mall, shall saye, that “youre Highnesse hathe forgotten.” 


IV 








The next of our knight is from the Kelston diary of 1603: 


Here now wyll I reste my troublede mynde, and tende my sheepe like 
an Arcadian swayne, that hathe lost his faire mistresse; for in soothe 
I have loste the best and faireste love that ever shepherde knew, even my 
gracious Queene; and sith my goode mistresse is gone, I shall not hastily 
put forth for a new master. 








Knowing Harington as we do by now, we are not surprised 
to discover that his profession of inconsolable loyalty was not 
strictly sincere. As a matter of fact he had “put forth for 
a new master,” but not very successfully. For the New Year 
of 1602, when Elizabeth’s days were obviously numbered, 
her godson sent a tactful gift to her heir-apparent the King 
of Scots. It was a lantern of precious metals designed to hold 
one candle—allegorice the dawning light of the Stuarts. 
Above the candle was a crown of gold and under the crown 
an orb of silver filled with amber and musk. The silver flanks 
of the lantern were chased with the sun, moon and stars and 
the story of the Birth and Passion of Our Lord. Underneath 
the Crucifixion was the gist of the message to James: “Lord 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom.” 

James, it is pleasant to remark, wrote a trite Scots note 
“We have ressaivit your lantern with the poesie yow sende 
us,” accompanied by only the vaguest professions of future 
favor. 

On James’s accession Harington had still nine years to live; 
but his infrequent returns to the circle of the Stuarts were 
more l’ke the intermittent hauntings of an Elizabethan ghost 
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than the solid visitations of a Jacobean man about town. The 
King was eaten up with Scots favorites,—it was useless to 
put billets doux on financial topics under Ais cushion—and 
Harington was sorely exercised to get a living at all. Unfor- 
tunate advances to relations and still more unfortunate ad- 
vances from money-lenders seem to have placed him in 
continual difficulties and once, in 1604, in jail; and though I 
do not propose to enter into all these transactions, one at least, 
with a money-lender called Sutton, sheds enough light on 
Harington and his period to make it worth tracing. 

Mr. Sutton made £50,000 out of coal on the manor of 
Gateshead, brought his money to London on two pack-horses, 
married a rich widow of Stoke Newington, and divided his 
days between money-lending in London and farming at New- 
ington. He was both pestered and detested by Harington 
and his fellow-courtiers. “Mr. Sutton,” writes our knight, 
“T am almost afraid to come to you being in your debt of 
£200 for myself and £50 for Jo Skinner.” He reminds Mr. 
Sutton, in both Latin and English, that “God loveth a cheer- 
ful giver”; and presses him to buy the aforesaid Jo Skinner's 
estate of Castle Camps, to facilitate whose purchase he, Har- 
ington, has had an Act of Parliament passed “with much suit 
and at no little cost.” The cost (he remarks complacently) 
is all paid off “saving wines, which is excepted.” Sutton and 
Harington between them seem to have ruined Jo Skinner, 
who died (according to our knight) “under arrest of the 
sheriffs bailies, a fearful example of God’s judgments,” leav- 
ing a penniless wife and children. But Mr. Sutton’s judg- 
ment was not anticipated in this life, and he made a very 
comfortable end and enjoyed a funeral costing £22,000. Six 
dozen coats of arms adorned his coffin and his mourners 
consumed at a dinner in Stationers Hall, forty stone of beef, 
thirty-two tongues, forty-eight roast chickens, twenty-four 
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lobsters, four congers, six grand salads and sixteen gooseberry 
tarts. Then Gentlemen Pensioners who had borrowed from 
him living carried his coffin by torchlight to a new chapel in 
the Charterhouse, of which school he was a pious founder. It 
cost fifteen pounds to paint Faith, Hope and Charity on his 
sepulcher, and five to add “deaths’ head and cherubim.” A 
creditable Jacobean end to a curiously modern figure! 


V 


In 1605 Harington, at his wit’s end for money, exerted 
himself to obtain a sinecure from the Government. He ap- 
plied to one of the Cecils for the Lord High Chancellorship 
of Ireland and, as the posts generally went together, the 
Primacy as well. “I think my very genius doth in a sort lead 
me to that countrie,” ran the letter, which was sent off during 
the “languyshing sickness” of the existing prelate. It urged 
the writer’s “aptness of service for Ireland,” his previous ex- 
perience, his detestation of martial law, “God knows in that 
Realm a most parciall law,” and his schemes for reform. 

Most of the chargable forts would make profitable farms . . . but 
this our captens & men of warre thear perhaps do not wysh; at least I 
observed, evn at my fyrst being thear, that some of them tooke speciall 
care how to nowrysh the seed of new quarrells lest yf all wear quyet 
their crafte wold bee owt of request. 

He then proceeds to his ecclesistical qualifications which are 
perhaps less happy than his secular endowments. 

My office and desire . . . is to be the Chancellor’s successor as well in 
his spiritual office as his temporal. I had ever a kind of purpose to 
study divinity, and the Irish Bishops wold bee very willing, I know, 
to have me a fellow laborer in the desolat vyneyard of the Churche of 
Terland. 

The Established Church, however, remained unenlivened 
by Harington’s appearance in Orders. The ‘languyshing” 
Chancellor died before the letter was dispatched, and Queen 
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Elizabeth’s godson did not succeed him. The year 1606 saw 
him again at Court, a sour spectator of King James’ not very 
seemly revels. His “poor accounte” of these “rich doings” 
includes the famous description of the ‘““Masque of the Meet- 
ing of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,” which has out- 
stayed “Ariosto” as the most frequently quoted of its author's 
writings. The occasion of this masque was the visit of the 
Danish King to the English court; and an orgy of tipsiness, 
in which both the British Solomon and his guest out-drank 
their drunken attendants, ended up in a solemn pageant whose 
solemnity was entirely shipwrecked by a spread of the same 
contagion among the players. Harington’s malice in this 
recital is more evident to my mind than its humor: though 
there is certainly something rather comical about “Faith” 
and “Hope” both hopelessly the worse for liquor and “Peace,” 
who had “waxed quarrelsome,” laying her olive-branch “on 
the pates of those who did oppose her coming.” 

In 1607, however, Harington had a more edifying interview 
with royalty. He was invited to discuss Prince Henry’s edu- 
cation in London: in “a smale roome where was good order 
of paper, inke and pens, put on a boarde for the Prince’s use.” 
Here James, “the wisest fool in Europe,” proved Harington’s 
learning “and showede me his owne in suche sorte (says 
the victim) as made me remember my examiner at Cambridge 
aforetime.” He pressed for the knight’s views “touching the 
power of Satane in matter of witchcraft” and his “opinion of 
the new weede tobacco,” uttering “profounde sentences of 
Aristotle, and such lyke writers which I had never reade and 
which some are bolde enoughe to saye, others do not under- 
stand.” But James did not have it all his own way in this 
impressive encounter; for Harington contrived to read his 
Majesty several stanzas of “Ariosto” before he was dismissed 
“down the long passage and out at the gate.” 
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This was his last bout of court favor, though he was 
created Knight of the Bath by James and wrote letters in a 
vein of ponderous pleasantry, to Prince Henry. The last letter 
concerning the exploits of his dog Bungay—who was decoyed 
by some “idle pastimers” to hunt wild duck in a pond on the 
outskirts of London, and turned up six weeks later as the pet 
of the Spanish Embassy—is one of the most spirited of the 
knights’ domestic papers. Harington died the year it was 
written, November 20, 1612, and his own age wrote his 
epitaph as follows: 

Still lives the Muses’ Apollonian son, 
The Phoenix of his age, rare HARINGTON! 


Whose Epigrams, when time shall be no more 
May die, perhaps, but never can before. 


Nothing, alas, about “Ariosto”; but on the whole a very 
gratifying verdict. 
It was not, however, the verdict of Harington’s juniors. 


“You have lived to see the train of old times [they told him 
before he died], and what passed in the Queen’s days. These 
things are no more the same.” 

Still less is it the verdict of posterity. Harington’s reputa- 
tion after his death suffered a long and total eclipse. But at 
last his trivial manuscripts, with seventeenth-century cures 
for chilblains jotted on the back of them, were unearthed and 
piously edited under the Regency by a Henry Harington of 
fourteen. This ripe scholar called his forefather’s papers 
“Nugae Antiquae,”—“Ancient Trifles.” But Nashe, the rare 
Elizabethan I have quoted earlier in this history, has a 
quainter title for such poor remains as these, “crumbs left in 
a bushy beard after a great banquet.” 
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MICHAEL COLLINS AND THE MAKING OF A NEw IRELAND. ‘Two volumes. 


By Piaras Béaslai. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


$10.00. 


Any opinion ventured about these two volumes on the life and the sig- 
nificance of the work of Michael Collins forthwith plunges the writer into 
the openings of a controversy. Of itself, controversy is not always disagree- 
able; it becomes so when it involves two such vital aspects as racial-loyalty 
and hero-worship. Both of these elements are basic not only to any con- 


troversy over Michael Collins but even to any judgment 


upon him or upon 


his biography. However objective one may try to be, whatever neutrality 
one may profess honestly, one’s remarks are interpreted as hostile. The 
reason for this is that the Irish situation during the past twelve years is like 
an open wound, sensitive to the slightest irritation. In time, the wound 
may close and the flesh on either side of it may grow together; but for the 
present, any comment on the Irish situation is like rubbing salt into the 
wound. Writing of Michael Collins quite recently, I characterized him as 
a “superman.” Not a small majority of Irishmen in Ireland would agree 
with the term, and not a single Irishman anywhere but would swear to its 
truth before 1921. Nevertheless, due to the unhappy division of Irish pa- 
triots since the Treaty acceptance, Collins is now regarded more as a super- 
demon than a superman. Hence, I was berated for my characterization. 


To Pierce Beasley, Michael Collins was in his lifetime and remains after 


his death the outstanding, glorious, heroic superman of 
Mr. Beasley was prominent in the Sinn Fein movement 


the New Ireland. 
before Collins im- 


pressed himself upon it. Nevertheless, he had no hesitation in recognizing 


the genius of Collins or in submitting to his leadership. 


He was with Col- 


lins in prison, he was close beside him ‘‘on the run,” he lived with him and 
fought beside him. Beasley was in close touch with Collins’ external activi- 
ties both as publicity director and ranking member of Collins’ intelligence 
department and later as Major-General in the Free State Army. Because of 


his intimate association with the whole Irish movement 


and in particular 


because of the undying friendship between himself and Collins, Mr. Beasley 
is well qualified as an authentic biographer of Michael Collins. 

If Pierce Beasley were as accomplished a writer as he was a fighter, he 
could have achieved a book that would be significant even in this book- 
cluttered world. He had the opportunity of intimate observation of one of 
the most spectacular careers of these later days; and he saw in that career 


only a prosy chronicle of events. He has missed most of the romance, a 
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great part of the drama, and almost all the poetry that are intermingled in 
the political history of Ireland since 1916. More than that he has failed to 
pierce the soul of Collins and to show the mind of the man at work; one 
might almost complain that he neglects to give a picture even of the ex- 
ternal form of Collins. Perhaps it is better thus. Mr. Beasley has done 
sufficiently well in that he has confined himself to a strictly factual chronicle 
of deeds and ambitions; his journal will increase in value as the years 
lengthen out and will be regarded as a source-book for those later biog- 
raphers who will be in a better position to interpret Michael Collins. 


A crisis in a nation’s history brings to the front heroes of whom the nation 
otherwise would never have heard. For years, Arthur Griffith’s Sinn Fein 
movement had been quietly functioning as a protest against the peaceful 
penetration of Ireland by English culture and civilization. It might have 
been thus quietly at work today had not the Great War upset the nations 
of Europe and had not the martyrs of Easter Week determined that Ireland 
could be rescued solely by a blood sacrifice. ‘The movement had appealed 
strongly to the young Irish postal clerk living in London, and on the 
crest of the movement he was carried to fame. Collins was born in 
Clonakilty, not far from Cork, in 1890. At the age of sixty his father had 
married a girl of twenty, and Michael was the eighth child of this surpris- 
ingly happy union. During his boyhood he was deeply imbued with the 
Fenian tradition, picking up from the English educational systema, however, 
whatever knowledge he could. He entered the British Postal Service and 
was appointed to serve in London. He had a vigorously-alive body, a mind 
that was clear and alert and a personality that was irresistibly attractive. 


In London he was admitted to membership in the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood. There he was active in its affairs until the new spirit began manifest- 
ing itself in Ireland and demanded that he return to his country. He was 
back in Ireland for the Easter uprising and served as an inconspicuous volun- 
teer. He was sent to prison as his reward, caused the British authorities end- 
less trouble, was released and returned to Dublin, eager for another clash with 
the authorities. Ireland was by this time thoroughly aroused. The Irish- 
Ireland movement was in the ascendency, and the knell of British domination 
had been sounded. At the moment when the acknowledged leaders, Griffith, 
De Valera and others, were in prison, the responsibility of leadership devolved 
on young Collins. And that responsibility was never removed. 


During those four years of warfare between Great Britain and Ireland, 
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Collins became the most loved and the most feared man in Ireland. He 
ran buoyantly along the edge of a precipice. He had a price of £40,000 
on his head, dead or alive. He had all the English forces searching for 
him, and he walked the streets of Dublin undisguised. He became a legend 
and a myth, and so amazing were the exploits reported of him that the 
British authorities in London refused to be convinced that any such person 
as Mick Collins lived. Despite the circumstantial exaggeration, these ex- 
ploits were so spectacular and amazing and so amusing that the matter-of- 
fact Britishers might well disbelieve them. Yet Collins was not the typical 
mystery-man of fiction. His greatest asset in escaping detection was his 
very normal looking appearance. Though he was helping to overthrow an 
Empire, he was as breezy as a traveling salesman, and as witty and good- 
natured as a crackerbox philosopher in a village store. 

It would eat too much space to detail Collins’ part in the liberation of 
Ireland; it might disturb the balance to emphasize his achievements and 
omit those of the other patriots, living and dead. It was not Collins or De 
Valera, not Griffith or Cathal Brugha that made Great Britain capitulate 
in Ireland. It was the Irish people, roused from their slumbers by Pearse, 
Plunkett and MacDonagh, that demoralized the British system of govern- 
ment from cellar to roof, that made the Royal Irish Constabulary a laugh- 
ing-stock even to themselves, that rendered the law courts useless, that 
routed the frightfulness of the Black and Tans and the Auxiliaries, and 
that eventually rendered the entire British Government machinery futile 
by setting up alongside of it a strictly native, though outlaw, and extremely 
efficient, though catacomb, Government. Collins’ main contribution to this 
prodigious situation was concerned with that department which had enabled 
England to govern Ireland during all the centuries. The espionage system 
was basic to the rule of the Castle. Collins not only hamstrung the British 
system, but sprinkled the whole British service with his own trusty men. 

There came a break in the victorious march of Irish-Ireland. A Treaty 
was to be signed, because Lloyd George was suing for peace. Mr. De Valera 
held conversations with Lloyd George. Mr. De Valera agreed to send five 
Irish gentlemen to confer with the British delegates. Were the Irish gen- 
tlemen, among whom Collins unwillingly allowed himself to be numbered, 
were they representatives or plenipotentiaries? Was the Treaty, signed at 
2:20 A.M., December 6, 1921, an act of treachery or a declaration of vic- 
tory? Was the guilt for the Irish blood that ran red as a consequence of 
that Treaty to be placed upon the heads of those who cried “Up Republic” 
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or of those who shouted “Down De Valera”? In eternity we shall have 
an answer, not now. This alone need be said, that Michael Collins gave 
evidence of greater genius than ever before in his short life while he was 
disputing with Lloyd Gorge and his Ministers around the conference table 
in London, and that Michael Collins never sorrowed so grievously as he 
did during the fratricidal strife that developed in 1922. He died as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National Army that was defending the nation which 
he in large part had built. He died by a bullet fired by one of his own peo- 
ple within a few miles of the place in which he had been born thirty-two 
years earlier. His death, and that of Arthur Griffith, ten days before, 
removed the twin champions of the Irish Free State. They had torn down 
the Empire that had oppressed Ireland since early Medievalism. They had 
built up a nation. Mr. De Valera had torn down this same Empire. He still 
strives manfully to erect a nation of unlimited freedom. His life-story, 
when it comes to be written, may record the ultimate triumph of that one 
ideal which Michael Collins did not reach. 

Pierce Beasley’s biography of Michael Collins is to be welcomed as an 
eye-witness’s narrative of the making of Ireland, an eye-witness who loved 
Mick Collins and was bitter against those who belittled him. This explains 
the two great defects of the biography, of which the first is the greater. 
Eamon De Valera, Cathal Brugha and the fighting Republicans are con- 
demned or criticized most harshly almost every time they are mentioned, 
either before or after the Treaty. Such an attitude on the part of Mr. Beas- 
ley discredits him wofully in the estimation of a neutral observer. The 
second defect is in great part excusable. In the reconstruction of a com- 
plicated series of events, mistakes in dates, names, events, movements and 
the like are well-nigh unavoidable to one who writes before all the docu- 
ments are on the table before him or are, at least, accessible. Mr. Beasley 
was forced to omit certain details because of the harm his revelations would 
do now scarcely a decade of years after the events. For that reason, and 
for lack of definite information, he has left out of his chronicle mention of 
important events. More than that, he has been charged with numerous 
inaccuracies by such close students and writers as P. S. O’Hegarty and 
William O’Brien. The latter enumerates six errors of fact in the one chapter 
dealing with Easter Week. ‘The former has been answered at length by 
Mr. Beasley, who twice charged Mr. O’Hegarty with having reviewed the 
book without reading it. Whereupon Mr. O’Hegarty retorted that Beasley 
“wrote the book without reading it.” When controversy about such 
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inaccuracies reaches this point, it is well for the objective reviewer to hold 


his peace. 
Francis X. TA.sor, S.J. 


Essays in Earty CurisTiAN History. By Elmer Truesdell Merrill, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews); Professor of Latin in the University of 
Chicago. London: Macmillan and Co., 1924. Pp.viii-+-333-+-indexes. 
Critical eyes took cognizance of this work in the first year of its publica- 

tion. One may instance particularly Father Thurston’s article in the Month, 

“St. Peter in Rome: Some New Lights on an Old Controversy” (CXLVI, 

119-129; August, 1925), and Professor H. Stuart Jones’s “The Apostles in 

Rome,” in the Quarterly Review (CCXLV, 385-407; October, 1925). Yet 

the author has made such imposing claims, and so calculated an appeal, that 

it may be profitable to give supplementary notice to his production here. 

The book is devoted to special topics in Christian history of the first and 
early second centuries, topics which are of appropriate interest to all students 
of the period, and in special need, Professor Merrill believes, of corrective 
treatment. With the qualified exception of the introductory chapter, “On 
Materials and Methods,” that “On ‘Clement of Rome’,” and the climactic 
essay, “St. Peter and the Church in Rome,” the discussion turns upon one 
aspect or another of the persecution suffered by Christians under the emporers 
from Nero to Hadrian. 

A characteristic emphasis is, in Professor Merrill’s treatment, laid upon 
the vital connection of Christian with contemporary non-Christian history, 
and the importance of applying the same sound canons of criticism to both. 
Every graver scholar in the field of Christian origins must recognize—has 
recognized, rather—this need of interpreting the Christian evidence in the 
light of a thorough acquaintance with its Jewish and pagan setting, secular 
and religious. No small share of the progress made during the last half- 
century in the scientific cultivation of the early Christian field is due to the 
classical attainments on the one hand, of scholars like Lightfoot and Duchesne, 
and the unique contribution to the store of early Christian materials, on 
the other, by a classicist like Sir William Ramsay. Yet the principle is so 
important, and has sometimes been so neglected, that one is grateful to 
Professor Merrill for bringing it again into deserved prominence. 

Inevitably challenging is his recourse to his own qualifications, as classicist, 
for setting to rights some of the rather botched solutions which he believes 
imputable to the professional scholars of the field he explores It is no 
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very difficult matter to pick up, as he has done, instances of deficient learning 
and of weak logic in a given department of the academic domain. But 
to assert a special fitness for reversing critical conclusions of the first magni- 
tude accepted in common by such men as the scholars named above, and a 
host of others—Harnack, Zahn, Dollinger, Renan among them—this is 
evidently robust. Let us give Professor Merrill the benefit of quotation, 
however, in his most deferential mood (p. 27): 

In what has been said in this chapter, and in what will be said in the chapters 
that follow, there is not the slightest will on the part of the writer to bring 
a railing accusation against those whom he most humbly and gratefully acknowl- 
edges as his intellectual betters, and before whose learning he stands abashed. 
His is rather the attitude of the eager pupil who adventures in Seminar to argue 
for his own views in the presence of his indulgent instructors. If his manner 
in any point appears presumptuous, let them of their courtesy and charity attribute 
the defect to an infelicity in command of expression rather than to a habit of 
mind and heart. 

All this is clearly set down in a moment of praiseworthy misgiving. Still, 
Professor Merrill has better than anyone else defended the classicist’s eminent 
title to consider the field of Christian origins his own (pp. 1, 2); and we 
must not allow him to abate the full measure of his consequent responsibilities. 

It is in the discussion of St. Peter’s connection with the city of Rome, the 
spectacle of Professor Merrill contra mundum is thrown into strongest 
relief. The assurance of his conclusion—with an admixture of sundries—is 
illustrated in his final words: “But while he is bound by the evidence to 
reject absolutely the historicity of St. Peter’s mission in Rome, the classicist 
may yet, if he be also a Catholic Christian, pray with all his heart”; and 
a collect celebrating St. Peter’s faith and pastoral charge brings the book 
to a handsome close (pp. 332-333). 

Here is an earlier example, which shows him, perhaps, in his most 
undaunted temper. Protestant historians, he considers (pp. 274, 275), have 
let themselves be hypnotized by the age-long reiterations of Rome 

into an ill-advised surrender of the outer bulwarks and bastions of their own 
stronghold. To the ecclesiastical question involved the classicist [Professor Mer- 
rill is also a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church] may properly pro- 
fess himself indifferent, but not being a susceptible subject for hypnotism, he 
does not consider himself estopped by the insistence of either embattled host 
from the consideration of the historical issue between them. 

Professor Merrill unfortunately fails to recognize important contributions 
of other classicists to the precise questions he has to discuss. E.G. Hardy’s 
“Christianity and the Roman Government, A Study in Imperial Administra- 
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tion” (London, 1894; reprinted with a new introduction, 1925) is a work 
that would seem to have met the most punctilious requirements of the 
writer of the “Essays”. Principal Hardy is an Oxford classicist, an editor 
of Pliny’s “Letters”, a scholar of distinction who deals with the state of 
Christianity in the first century just as it falls under the general subject of 
the government of the Empire. In more points than one his view of the 
persecutions from Nero’s time to Domitian’s is at variance with Professor 
Merrill’s, who has apparently overlooked the existence of his book. 
Happily one of the outstanding replies to the extreme positions of the 
“Essays” has come, it has been noted, precisely from a classical scholar of the 
highest distinction, Professor Henry Stuart Jones, editor-in-chief of the 
revision of Liddell and Scott’s “Greek English Lexicon” now appearing, 
author of “The Companion to Roman Studies” and of many other valuable 
works on the Empire. Perhaps Professor Jones’s opinion may be satisfac- 
torily summarized by quoting not the article cited but the abstract of a 
paper delivered by him before the Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies in January, 1925 (Journal of Roman Studies, 1924, XIV, p. 286): 
Professor Stuart Jones said that Professor Merrill, seeking to show that the 


traditions connecting St. Peter with Rome were late, and had every mark of be- 
ing mythical, presented inferences of an arbitrary kind with greater confidence 


than he himself could share. 

Several times the length of this review would be required for a satis- 
factorily critical discussion of Professor Merrill’s various theses; the relative 
insignificance of persecution in the first century, and particularly in the 
reign of Domitian; the spuriousness of the First Epistle of Clement; the 
mythical character of St. Peter’s connection with Rome. One is prepared to 
concede a good deal under the first head; the extent of the Neronian perse- 
cution outside Rome itself is problematical, and has lent itself to exaggeration. 
Professor Jones has pertinent comment on the other topics indicated. It 
seems here more profitable to call attention to a previous discussion of the 
Petrine question, that has great value in itself and on many a point special 
relevance to Professor Merrill’s treatment. 

In 1909, M. Guignebert, professor of Christian origins at the Sarbonne, 
had undertaken to accredit a critical doubt—not, like Professor Merrill, a 
round denial—of St. Peter’s presence in Rome. His book, “L’Apostolat de 
Saint Pierre 4 Rome” (Paris, 1909), embraced a large field of Petrine 
controversy, ranging from the New Testament texts on the Primacy to the 
Simon Magus legends. In Alfred Loisy’s Revue d'Histoire et de Litterature 
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Religieuses (nouv. ser., 1910, I, 216-240), the historical question of the 
Roman connection of the Apostle found counter-consideration at the hands 
of yet another classicist, a scholar of international and enviable name, Paul 
Monceaux; professor of the history of Latin literature at the Collége de 
France. His fine commentary on the first sources should without fail be 
known, notwithstanding items of permissible disagreement, by the serious 
student of the issue in question. One or two of his passages are so neatly in 
point that it would be a pity not to quote them. Older modes of controversy, 
he says in his introductory pages, have been happily superseded. We read 
on pp. 216, 217: 


In our own day men of distinguished learning of one Church or another, or of 
none, have discussed the question scientifically, with an evident impartiality. 
And St. Peter has fared none the worse; the majority of the critics have upheld 
the tradition on its two essential points, the apostolate and the martyrdom at 
Rome. ... One after the other [in M. Guignebert’s book] all the texts and docu- 
ments are haled into court, cross-examined in minute detail, put to the refined 
tortures of an inquisitor, and forced to confess that they do not prove. The im- 
partiality of the proceeding is not in question, though some of the arguments 
carry a whiff of powder. 


Here, by anticipation, is precise answer to one of Professor Merrill’s 
reiterated proofs (pp. 219-220) : 


The Roman legend of Simon [Magus], it must be borne in mind, in its first 


form, and to the end of the 2nd century makes no mention of Peter. . . . Now 
just at that time [ca. 170 A. D.] the tradition of the apostolate is clearly attested 
by Dionysius of Corinth. . . . The tradition therefore is not born of the legend 


of Simon, in which Peter did not appear till the third century. If the day came 

when the apostle and the magician were brought to face one another, it was be- 

cause everyone acknowledged the Roman apostolate of Peter. [See “Essays”, pp. 

302-303; 332; cf. p. 20.] 

In justice to Professor Merrill it is to be added that he has endeavored 
to keep afloat the thesis of a legendary origin by supplementing extended 
discussion of the Simon Magus cycle with an imputation of monumental 
forgery to Hegisippus, from which all the ostensibly responsible witnesses, 
including Dionysius, are supposed to have drawn. (“‘Essays,” pp. 303-317; 
especially, 314 and, ff.) He would have been well advised, however, to have 
abandoned fully the exhausted arsenal of the “Petrussage,”’ rather than to 
have imported such a suicidal petard of his own. 

Notice must be taken of Professor Merrill’s treatment of Catholic scholar- 
ship. A somewhat extensive quotation is necessary (pp. 272-273) : 


If the historical basis of the Roman claim to supremacy is false, the whole 
body of Roman teaching in this particular at once collapses. Under these cir- 
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cumstances it is evidently irrational to consider faithful adherents of the Roman 
Church who write on this topic as any other than partisan advocates of a be- 
lief that they are by their ecclesiastical allegiance bound to support or to pass 
over in silence. They cannot do otherwise. To say this is not in the least to 
express a doubt of their perfect sincerity of heart. It is only to point out an 


obvious fact. 
Cardinal Manning once declared (in his “Temporal Mission of the Holy 


Ghost’) that “the appeal to antiquity [that is, to history] is both a treason and 
a heresy.” By this he meant to say that the present living belief and living voice 
of the Church is supreme and infallible; for even faithful Romanists to treat 
it as open to historical argument is to repudiate the validity of the Church’s 
teaching as per se authoritative. That was certainly a bold thing to say. If it 
were an ex-cathedra utterance of the Pope, it would be an order condemning in 
advance all historical investigations that might directly or by implication be 
likely to affect inconveniently, or perhaps even that which might touch upon, the 
ordinary pronouncements of the Church of Rome. 

The names, in various periods of history, earlier and later, that intimately 
concern the Church, of such eminent scholars as Ehrle, Grisar, Pastor, De 
Rossi, Duchesne, Batiffol are a sufficient rebuke to these effronteries. The 
quotation from Cardinal Manning (op. cit., New York, 1901, p. 227, to 
complete Professor Merrill’s insufficient reference) is, in its context, concerned 
with the sectarian abuse of historical arguments by the early Reformers, 
prepared as they were to scrap the authority of the Church at all costs. A 
specious appeal to antiquity—the Cardinal makes his meaning immediately 
clear—is a treason and a heresy when it is made the pretext of denial of 
the certified truths of Faith. After drawing the most damaging inferences 
he can from his excised text, adduced already on an early page (p. 21), 
our professor of Latin, pinnacled high in the serenity of his academic detach- 
ment, disavows interest or obligation of inquiring into its proper bearing. 

He might have taken for basis of discussion a more famous, a more per- 
tinent, and a more authoritative utterance. Leo XIII, it is well known, 
rendered epoch-making service to the advancement of historical studies when 
he opened the Vatican Archives to scientific research. His Apostolic Letter 
written at the time to Cardinals De Lucca, Pitra, and Hergenroether, a 
document classical for the Catholic historical student, contains with much 
of like import these memorable words. 


The uncorrupted records of the past, if one bring to them a calm considera- 
tion, free from foregone conclusions, give rise of themselves to a noble defense 
of Church and Papacy. . . . Strenuous the historian’s effort must be to refute 
mendacity and falsehood from the sources, with the great maxim ever before his 
mind that history’s first law is never to dare speak falsehood; to dare speak all 
that is true; to keep the record above suspicion of flattery, of animus. (‘Sae- 
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penumero considerantes”, Aug. 18, 1883, in Acta Sanctae Sedis, XVI, 47-57, Rome, 
1906. See pp. 50 and 54; cf. Cicero, De Orat., ii, 15.) 


I have no doubt Professor Merrill has, within his conscious power, made 
every effort to be fair in the work we have sufficiently considered. ‘That 
opinion will be the more cheerfully maintained if he can in the future 
prevail upon himself to show a less straitened attitude toward the large 
body of grave scholarship not included within the limits of his camp. 

Epcar R. Smoruers, S.J. 


Mexico y Los Estapos UNipos ANTE EL DeERECHO INTERNACIONAL. 
T. Esquivel Obregon. Mexico: Herrero Hnos. Sucs. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN Mexico, 1822-57. By Wilfred Hardy Callcott. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 

PROBLEMS IN PAN-AMERICANISM. By Samuel Guy Inman. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 


To many the relations between the United States and Mexico seem a 
muddle, but the Mexican situation is no muddle to any one who will take 
the trouble to examine the facts in the case. Throughout the whole range 
of history hardly a better example can be found of issues more clearly 
defined. Mexico is the rock on which clash two theories of civilization 
and Sefior Obregon has performed a valuable service in calling attention 
to those issues between the two countries which may properly come under 
the heading of international law. 

He examines the question whether according to the principles of inter- 
national law, the sovereignty of Mexico is limited by the rights acquired in 
Mexico by citizens of the United States or of any other country, in such 
a manner that when the legislator considers it indispensable for the welfare 
of the Mexicans to limit, modify or even to suppress certain rights, such 
laws would be binding upon the Mexicans but inapplicable to foreigners. 

Though much thought has been devoted to the question of international 
law since the days of De Vittoria and Suarez, the problem of sanctions is 
still unresolved. Sefior Obregén follows the view that in the Balance-of- 
Power theory, Europe found what might be called a substitute for sanctions, 
under which the principles of international law could be applied, particularly 
the principle of the equality of sovereign states. The state of instability in 
which Europe found itself after the Peace of Westphalia, made only too 
possible the rise of some power which might dominate all the others. ‘To 
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prevent this and to secure repose for Europe, the Balance of Power was 
adopted as the best compromise to keep all the powers of Europe in equi- 
librium and at the same time to bring home to each the responsibility of 
securing equal and just treatment for all. 

The situation was quite otherwise in the New World. The peculiar 
circumstances that favored the rise to power of the United States, and the 
comparative weakness of all the Spanish states, gave rise to a situation for 
which no principle was at hand. Sefior Obregon considers that the reasons 
for this lay and still lie, in the fact that European energy could develop 
the resources of the United States through the medium of a single race, 
the Caucasian, while European energy south of the Rio Grande, had to 
struggle with the presence of an inferior race in large numbers owing to 
Spain’s decision to save this race at the time of the Conquest. With this 
handicap, Spanish America is dangerously at the mercy of the United States. 
How to resolve this lack of equilibrium? ‘The American suggestion was 
the Monroe doctrine, not in order to establish a universal dominant power 
such as that which haunted the European imagination, but to set up an 
economic empire. This, as the industrial revolution was proving, was more 
to the point than a political empire. Canning foresaw this, and also the 
inevitable opposition it would develop between the United States and England, 
but he felt that the victory would never go completely to the United States 
unless Mexico and the United States were friends. Mexico thus becomes, 
though not for this reason alone, the pivot of the silent struggle between 
England and the United States. 

The battle in public was waged along the lines that Europe was monarchical 
and the Americas republican, but the real issue was always the economic 
supremacy over the former colonies of Spain. The whole of the century 
has been gradually bringing this to light. England knew by experience that, 
for her, full economic advantages could not be drawn from these colonies 
unless under the direction and supremacy of European culture. New Spain, or 
Mexico, alone of all these colonies had this supremacy and owed to it the 
three hundred years of prosperity and peace. Obregdn considers that the 
United States saw the same point and therefore deliberately planned to 
weaken this element in Mexico. It knew that representative institutions 
and universal suffrage are possible only at the stage of culture to which 
the white race has risen and hence if these were applied to the mestizo and 
Indian population of Mexico, so numerous and still not yet assimilated 
thoroughly to European culture, they would disintegrate that country. 
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Hence the propaganda in Mexico to adopt the forms of government of 
the American constitution. American influence, spread through Poinsett and 
Zavala, was further imbedded in the country by means of the York Rite 
of Masons, and the Yorkino party was frequently called the American party, 
though it was later merged into the Federal and then into the Liberal parties. 
Many Mexicans saw the implications of this and tried to form a conservative 
party with the avowed aim of strengthening the European ideas against the 
American. This explains why this party favored the Southern Confederacy 
and looked to a European monarchy for salvation. With the fall of the 
South and of Maximilian, the hopes for the European idea failed and with 
them the chance of establishing something like a Balance of Power to offset 
the Monroe Doctrine, and set up an equilibrium. From then the American 
idea has become all-powerful in Mexico, so much so that to Latin American 
writers it looks as if it were now an historic law that the revolutions 
of Mexico are made in Washington. No Mexican President continues in 
power without the approval of Washington. ‘The tale of Diaz’ successors 
gives rise to the suspicion that if Washington did not pick them, Washington 
did not set its face against them. 

De facto governments were always recognized, however, until Mr. Wilson 
made the point that American recognition would not be granted to gov- 
ernments with a revolutionary origin. Mr. Wilson was not so much moved 
to take the stand on grounds of international law, as on what appeared to 
him a democratic principle. The people of Mexico were downtrodden by 
a European aristocracy, or would-be aristocracy; they were dispossessed of 
their land, their political rights were ignored, at least in so far as the suffrage 
was concerned, and Mr. Wilson was determined that this submerged eighty 
per cent should have justice. His triumph was to be the deathknell of the 
Spanish European culture of Mexico. The family, property, religion, justice 
were all to be reorganized on new lines. That this meant the destruction 
of Mexico was not perceived evidently by Mr. Wilson. By a strange irony 
of fate, if any clause of the Constitution of 1917 could be said to embody 
his ideas, the famous Article 27 could claim that distinction. It was aimed 
to give the poor people their lands, but results were quite otherwise. Mexico 
was impoverished and driven to desperation, and American property owners 
found themselves in difficulties. 

The American stand was now that American property rights must be 
protected against the iniquities of Article 27. Obregon was refused recog- 
nition until this should be done though in reality he finally got his recognition 
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with the Constitution unchanged and but a vague agreement that it was 
not retroactive. As the laws of 1925 appeared retroactive to the United 
States, the question was forced out into the sphere of international law. 

May the United States ask Mexico to change her Constitution and her 
laws on real property to suit the views of the Americans? The answer is 
connected with what constitutes sovereignty in a nation and with whether 
retroactive laws violate international law or not. European lawyers are 
mainly of the opinion that while retroactive laws constitute a subtle and 
complicated problem, they belong more properly in a civil code than in a 
constitution. The American Constitution and the Mexican one of 1857 
forbid them. The Constitution of 1917 modified the clause of 1857 so as 
to allow retroactive laws along the ideas of Laurent. The Spanish code 
admits them, though rarely applied, as does the Italian when there is ques- 
tion of the social welfare of the people. And indeed this seems to be the 
general opinion of such European authorities as Ricci, Aubry and Rau and 
Planiol, following the principle “of the sovereignty of the law and of the 
predominance of the public interest over the private.” The only limit to 
retroactivity recognized is that of acquired rights, though this offers but 
slim hopes if Planiol’s conclusion be accepted that no one has ever given a 
satisfactory definition of acquired rights. 

As far as Mexican law goes, the view is held that these may be strictly 
limited according to what in the view of the legislator is best for the people. 
Rights in property acquired by foreigners up to the present have not yet 
been proved to have advanced the interests of Mexico over that of the for- 
eigners acquiring them. If the Mexican legislature is to be denied the 
power to refuse absolute dominion over its own property in land, then 
Mexican sovereignty is worthless. Spanish law always vested in the sovereign 
as the guardian of the rights of the people the ownership of natural resources, 
especially minerals and mineral products. This was considered inalienable, 
and was so viewed by the Government of independent Mexico as the suc- 
cessor of the Spanish Crown. Sefior Obregén inquires if it is according 
to the principles of international law, or even human, to hold that the 
national interest is subordinate to the foreign interest? 

Those working on the problem may ponder this. Possibly because of his 
preoccupation with modern French legal thought, Sefior Obregén does not note 
this point, that modern international law derives from other principles than 
those of De Vittoria and Suarez. The concepts of human nature, human 
rights, and the regulation of power made popular through the Reformation 
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and its child, the Industrial Revolution, drew the study of international law 
away trom the lines of research suggested by the great Spanish thinkers. 
It is not so much the fact that international law today must concern itself 
with purely economic and industrial problems that makes the cleavage between 
the modern and the Spanish schools of thought, as that because of this 
deflection from the Reformation, modern international law fails to penetrate 
to the idea that these problems are fundamentally moral problems. To see 
them in this light is to pick up again the threads of Spanish thought and to 
give hopes of arriving at a solution. 

It seems reasonable to ask of an author, such as Prof. Callcott who 
claims to explain a situation, that he really explain it, not merely describe 
or assert concerning it. One may dislike the principles of Catholic philosophy 
or theology, even disagree with them, still if one aims to explain the rela- 
tions between the Catholic Church and the state in Mexico, one should 
certainly be expected to state the principles upon which the controversy 
turns, or how else is an explanation possible? 

He rightly senses that the Mexican people desired liberty and that the 
two protagonists were the so-called Liberals and the Catholics, but he is not 
correct is assuming that the Catholic Church and its “system” 
engaged in a life and death struggle with the Mexican people. 
What the Catholic Church in Mexico fought was a definite, clearly ex- 
pressed political philosophy which, if carried ‘out, is the negation of liberty 
and justice, and the masses of the Mexican people agreed with the Church. 
To hold that the Constitution of 1857 “caught the principles of democracy” 
is to be unable to read plain words. What this constitution “caught” was the 
philosophy of the Liberal party. This was taken from the political theorists 
of the French Revolutions of 1789, and had as its main plank the omnipo- 
tence of the civil state. Catholic political theory condemns the omnipotent 
state. It admits the omnipotence of the state within its sphere and outside 
of that sphere refuses it jurisdiction and authority. 

The Liberals made their program very clear and definite from their first 
suggestions in the constitutional convention of 1824, their first open platform 
in 1831 under Gomez Farias and Dr. Mora, through the laws of 1833, and 
in the final triumph of 1857 and the laws of Lerdo de Tejada and Juarez 
preceding and supplementing the Constitution. All men were equal except 
the clergy, for they may not hold property; all men are equal save those 
who may wish to join a Catholic religious order and take religious vows, 
for this is forbidden by constitutional statute. Religious liberty is guaranteed 
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provided the religion does not require its clergy to own property outside 
of Church buildings or to do anything save to hold religious ceremonies in 
a church building. Freedom of education is guaranteed, provided it be 
secular. All have the right to own property without restrictions, save the 
Church. All might strive to become rich; the Catholic Church alone was 
to remain in primitive poverty. If Professor Callcott calls this democracy, 
he has signally failed to appreciate the democracy of the constitution of his 
own country. 

The Church was unable to accept this program as democratic or to see 
in the confiscation of her property anything but a denial of justice. Professor 
Callcott agrees with Sierra that a statesmanlike Pope and a like archbishop 
would have secured peace by accepting “good commercial paper” for the 
confiscated ecclesiastical property, which compromise of principle smacks 
more of the politician that the statesman. Since Professor Callcott has so 
lamentzably failed to grasp the significance of the principles at stake, it is not 
surprising to find him imagining that since the clergy so often acted as 
secretaries, their “reports were colored accordingly”; and that Indians and 
Spaniards were held in line by the confessional. ‘These may be slips left over 
from ancient prejudices, but when it comes to explaining such things 4s 
the historical importance of the Bourbon reforms, the situation between the 
Government of Comonfort and Bishop Labastida of Puebla and the contro- 
versy with Archbishop de la Garza over the Ley Lerdo, we have a right 
to expect more than slips of omission. Just where Bishop Labastida’s “epis- 
copal circulars” were questionable in their loyalty, Professor Callcott fails 
to state. In general it may be said that he does not quote from any of 
the official ecclesiastical documents in the case though these were numerous 
and published and some are listed in his bibliography. On page 253 he 
quotes from an address of Bishop Labastida, though he does not say which 
one: “Catholic priests ought to shed their blood to the last drop to conserve 
intact the treasure of the Faith.” This statement, says Callcott, was scat- 
tered broadcast with the obvious interpretation that “the treasurer of the 
faith meant Church property.” Who made this interpretation, and who 
added the “r” to treasure? The reader is in doubt whether Bishop Labastida’s 
friends made this interpretation or the Liberals, and whether a careless 
proof-reader slipped in the “r’” or not. And if the clergy of Puebla “most 
certainly” indirectly, if not directly, fostered the revolt, why not in the 
interests of historical accuracy give the whole story? ‘The vast amount of 
property held by the Church is mentioned, but the accompanying significant 
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facts such as in what part of the country did it lie; of what character was 
the land; to what use was it put; how many people did it support; how did 
it support them; did ecclesiastical landlords treat their tenants worse than 
or better than or equal to lay landlords—are not brought out. And it is 
just this kind of information that would justify or condemn ecclesiastical 
holdings of property in view of the general welfare. 

Aside from this Professor Callcott has collected a great many facts of 
Mexican history but he has failed to establish the connection between them. 
And the reason is that he does not appreciate the aims of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment in its plan of civilizing Mexico. The Spanish Government deter- 
mined to save the Indian and it comprehended thoroughly that to improve 
the Indian was a social rather than a political problem. It relied upon a 
social agency, the Church, to outline and focus the lines of development 
to the end that the best of the Indian could be saved for the best that 
Spain had to give. It is simply reading the past in terms of modern im- 
perialism to hold that Spanish policy aimed primarily at commercial or 
economic control. Spain was anthropologically-minded and was experiment- 
ing with races, not theories of economics. When Spain under the Bourbons 
moved away from this conception of how to civilize, confusion entered. And 
when the Liberals of independent Mexico decided to go the Bourbons one 
better and to introduce a plan of administration relying solely on the political 
arm, chaos resulted. In Mexico the Church had taken too deep roots in the 
fibers of the people to be disregarded. It therefore had to be destroyed. 
This is the point “that may shed some light on the conditions and struggles 
from 1822-1857.” 

The second edition of Mr. Inman’s “Problems in Pan-Americanism” 
marks little advance over the first. There is the same tendency to trace 
everything wrong in Spanish American conditions to the Catholic Church 
and Spanish civilization without ever showing signs of appreciating what 
either aimed at or struggled with, and the same superficial survey of the 
social and political problems he finds important. These are the race-amal- 
gamation problem, the land problem, education and religion. He has no 
solution for the first, unless it be the appearance of a middle class. He 
sees no phase of the land problem except the iniquities of the large prop- 
erties held by the early Spanish settlers and the clergy, though he does note 
that most of the foreign investments in natural resources have left the 
countries concerned poorer than they were before. This discouraging fact 
may explain his failure to suggest a remedy. When it comes to education 
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and religion, however, he is enthusiastic on remedies. The Catholic Church 
having failed utterly (aside from a few universities for the few) to do 
anything in the line of education, the hope of the present and the future 
lies in the evangelical schools established by the missionaries and the emis- 
saries of the American Bible Society and the Y. M. C. A. These are not 
only rousing the people to a sense of what education can be, but are also 
turning the anti-American sentiment, so strong a few years ago, into an 
enthusiastic admiration for things American and ‘an earnest desire to copy the 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant character as the highest example of character in 
the world. He finds graduates of these schools in all the high government 
positions. As he did not frequent any other than Protestant missionary 
circles, he naturally fails to record dissenting opinions. Religious and moral 
conditions are most distressing outside of “‘pietistic circles’ (does he mean 
Catholic?), though the people seem to be rousing themselves to a sense of 
the value of the spiritual in life. Mr. Inman does not think that this 
revival will lead to a Protestant South America in the sense of a Protestant 
United States. He thinks it both more polite and more psychological to 
develop a religion which will be a cross between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism in which the best of Puritanism “that perpetual defense against pluto- 
cratic immorality” will be joined to the best in Catholicism. Such a religion 
alone can be compatible with true democracy and modern scientific know]l- 
edge. One surmises that the American Bible Society will be quite surprised 
at this solution of the problem. Attention is called to the Pan-Latin move- 
ment, though he does not see much in it beyond the ravings of fanatics 
and the sinister motives of some European states to use it as a lever against 
the United States. What sense, Mr. Inman asks, is there in a movement 
of Latin culture as opposed to Anglo-Saxonism, when all the world knows 
the Anglo-Saxons have as much of the Greek and Roman ideas as the 
Latins? 

Not all the book is as superficial as the above summary would indicate. 
In discussing the international aspects of Spanish America and particularly 
Pan-Americanism, Mr. Inman really has something to say. He puts his 
finger on the difficulty when he notes that the greatest problem of all is the 
existence of a Spanish America right plump in the middle of all imperial- 
istic schemes. Pan-Americanism so far has not had the favor of being 
defined in such close terms as Pan-Germanism or Pan-Slavism, but the 
idea of it has been gradually forming itself in the consciousness of both 
North and South America, until now it may be said to be crystallizing 
around the concept of an American League of Nations, From the first 
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attempt at a Congress of the American nations in 1826 to the Pan-American 
Congress of 1889, when the United States positively took the lead, the 
South American countries were aiming, though with more or less fumbling 
efforts, to organize a congress with definite powers to administer American 
affairs and interests. ‘The emphasis was placed upon Spanish predominance, 
though the United States was usually asked to join. This apparently failed. 
Mr. Inman does not see the significance of this. It failed because, although 
Latin America produced the energy to formulate such a plan, it did not 
possess the intellectual vision (not even Bolivar) to see that Spanish America 
reeling under the shock of breaking with her Spanish-Catholic tradition, 
did not possess the stamina to carry it through when the opportunity came. 

That opportunity withdrew a little after 1889 when the United States, 
contemplating the imperial idea and the necessary relation of the Caribbean 
area to it, definitely took the lead. Under her direction the Bureau of 
American Republics was organized in 1906. ‘Though it was not until 1910 
that the organization became detailed enough to secure results, the emphasis 
was placed upon commercial aims. Later these were broadened when the 
Bureau became the Pan-American Union. Always the United States was 
dominant, laying down the conditions for membership, fixing the rules, 
determining the agenda, presiding over the Congresses. With the Fifth 
Pan-American Congress in 1923, Spanish American thought had reasserted 
itself and drawn strength from its new status in Europe resulting from the 
World War and its participation in the League of Nations. The Spanish 
American delegates brought to the fore their original idea of an American 
League of Nations based upon international law and justice. And today 
this idea is the most alive issue in the whole program, despite all discour- 
agement and efforts to keep it shelved. So that although the Pan-American 
idea seems to be stranded on either the Scylla of administration without 
United States dominance and interpretation or the Charybdis of the Monroe 
Doctrine, in reality it is slowly but surely assuming an importance greater 
than that of the Monroe Doctrine itself. Spanish American opportunity is 
again favorable. 

The Caribbean area is the pivot of the conflict, according to Professor 
H. H. Powers: 

Central America is to itself its own little world. To the imperialist party 
it is but a pawn upon the mighty chess-board of the world empire. We may 
sympathize with the one or the other, but we must not judge the one by the 
standards of the other. The United States plays the vaster game, must play 
it and play it well for the stake is its existence. 
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This is popular American talk, but Mr. Inman has the frankness to observe: 


Since we are governing these regions [the Caribbean] we ought to say to them 
and to the world what we intend to do and straightway prepare to do it in 
a way that accords with the highest American tradition. Such a step would of 
course lead to the alteration of a good many of our diplomatic declarations about 


the rights of small nations. 

It would also mean a colonial policy for the United States. 

While Mr. Inman appears unfamiliar with any but the Liberal and 
evangelical Protestant writers on South America, his book has the merit 
of stating the issues between the United States and South America in clear 
terms. The opportunity is before both peoples to take up these questions 
where he drops them and to furnish both the continents with better guides 
for public opinions than Clemenceau, Bryce, Blasco Ibafiez, Bryan and 


Roosevelt. Marie R. Mappen, M.A. 


THE CALVERT SERIES: THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND History. By Hilaire 

Belloc. 

Tue CatHoLtic CHURCH AND Conversion. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
Tue CatHotic CHurcH AND PuiLosopnHy. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
Tue CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE APPEAL TO Reason. By Leo Ward. 
Tue CatHortic CHURCH AND ITs REACTIONS WITH ScIENCE. By Sir 

Bertram Windle. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00 each. 

“Upon the answer to that old eternal question whether religion be from 
God or man . . . depends the future of our civilisation.” So highly does 
Mr. Belloc think of the science of apologetics. 

An apologetic means, I take it, a defense. In particular, it means a defense 
of our faith and religion; a defense of the Church’s claims, of her teaching, 
of her institutions, of her history. It implies an attack. Of course, an 
apologist may undertake a justification of religion that is positive and con- 
structive; that is purely expository in method and strictly irenic in tone. But 
the editor of the Calvert Series is mainly concerned with the warding off 
of attack; his purpose is deliberately negative, defensive, polemic. 

This is so at least in regard to his own volume: “The Catholic Church and 
History.” Mr. Belloc writes that he is “not attempting a positive apologetic 
drawn from History in favor of the [Church’s] claim, but a rebutting of 
the evidence drawn from History opposed to this claim.” History (taken 
as a kind of abstraction) can be regarded as arraigning the supernatural 
claims of the Catholic Church on the triple counts that she has varied in 
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her message, that she has erred, that she has descended to unworthy means; 
whereas a Divine Church neither could nor would do these things. Historians 
(in the concrete), of course, should not make such general indictments, 
involving as they do a surreptitious theology. But a historian may well 
point out a variation (as he thinks) of teaching; or allude to a forgery on 
which (so he claims) the Church has founded preposterous pretensions; or 
describe, let us say, the Hildebrandine reorganization of clerical discipline, 
or the work of Innocent III, which imply (so he says) an abandonment 
of the spiritual means which are proper to a spiritual society. The plan 
of Mr. Belloc’s apologetic is to gather such objections of historians; then 
generalize them into the “Assault of History”; finally, with the help of 
logic and facts to repulse the assault. ‘That plan Mr. Belloc has carried 
out admirably. 

“The Catholic Church and History” is, not least, a study in applied logic. 
Beginning with a definition of the Church, and an unambiguous proposition 
on the Divine claim of the Church, Mr. Belloc next lays down his premises, 
and then passes from definition to division, as a logician should. Thanks 
to a rigor of thinking that is all but mathematical, Mr. Belloc is able to 
tabulate and deal with five definite charges, which are the sub-divisions of what 
he calls the minor or moral and the major or intellectual arguments from 
History. The five propositions he undertakes to refute are these: (a) that 
the Church has taught things which were later proved to be false; (b) that 
she has taught erroneous things after she knew them to be erroneous; (c) that 
she is highly and increasingly organized—which no Divinely authorized body 
would be; (d) that she can be proved a mass of man-made accretions upon 
an original basis morally true; (e) that she can be proved wholly man-made 
in all her structure. 

With Mr. Belloc you know the whole time precisely where he is. So 
does he. What is more, he knows just where the enemy is; and he strikes 
there. He is a great strategist in logic, as he might easily have become in 
life, if he had remained a soldier. Not, however, that he is unable to step 
from logic into literary rhetoric. Take this single passage, which I shall 
be pardoned for copying out in full; so well does it illustrate the whole 
character of this little book (pp. 36-37) : 

Here is an organized corporation, a strict society, which has admittedly 
existed continuously for this prodigious length of time, through extreme vicissi- 
tudes of knowledge and of ignorance, through the most violent revolutions of 


the human mood: a society which sprang up in the brilliant light of Pagan 
antiquity and of the half-divine Greek power of thought, and in the open majesty 
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of the Empire, which persisted through the darkest periods of our material 
ignorance, which lived on through phases of gross popular credulity and equally 
gross alternate phases of popular scepticism; which has been bathed in the 
enthusiasm of the twelfth century, has glorified in the moral splendors of the 
thirteenth, has struggled through the filth of our modern time; has suffered the 
splendid temptations of the Renaissance; has next found itself struggling with 
the base madnesses of Puritan assaults. ‘Through such endless variety of cir- 
cumstances it has remained consistent throughout that long, long term of cen- 
turies; centuries filled with every conceivable reaction of the human mind, 
with gusts of enthusiasm blowing from every point, each in exact contradiction 
to some other earlier one. Through all these, the institution which is historically 
the oldest and the most permanent of political human things cannot be discovered 
affected to change in any of its final pronouncements by these human changes. 
It cannot be discovered in contradiction. 

That such a phenomenon—wholly unique in the story of mankind—should be 
of human origin is logically possible. It involves no contradiction in terms. 
But the least we can say is that such an effect would be different from anything 
we know of men and of their actions. . . 


“Certain other of the main objections—the objection from Reason, the 
objection from Philosophy, the objection from Physical Science—are dealt 
with in the other works of this series.” ‘These words of Mr. Belloc lead one 
to expect a similar negative method and definiteness of scope in the other 
volume; but many readers may feel that the words are an expression of 
editorial hope rather than a summary of actual achievement. For Fr. McNabb, 
Dr. Windle and Mr. Ward have written admirable volumes on the subjects 
which their several titles indicate; but it is less obvious that they fulfil 
adequately their purpose in Mr. Belloc’s scheme. 

On the thesis of the Church’s assimilation of all that was best in pagan 
philosophy Fr. McNabb has written ably; few, in so small a space, more 
ably. But in method Fr. McNabb prefers to be positive and expository. He 
has not taken specific objections of individual philosophers to the claims of 
the Church, and generalized them, as Mr. Belloc has done with the objec- 
tions of historians in order to rebut the Assault of Philosophy. Had he done 
so, we might have had a whole volume of vigorous and militant writing 
like this: 


What is not truly an egg is not an egg... what is net true thinking is 
not thinking. . . . To be of value to philosophy, the thinking must be true think- 
ing. .. . Any intellectual activity, which arrives at something that is not truth, 
is not something we can call philosophy. . .. We can call it “false philosophy,” 
as we say “artificial eggs,” or “sham butter.” ... To be philosophy, it must 
be true; if it is not true, it is not philosophy. 
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In writing on ““The Catholic Church and the Appeal to Reason,” Mr. Leo 
Ward is dealing with a topic dear to the heart of his grandfather. 

This little book has been an attempt to show the lines along which the 
Catholic Church makes her appeal to reason. In Part I, it was urged that 
faith in truths which are beyond reason may be a thoroughly reasonable act. 
In Part II, the possibility of a reasonable faith in the unique claim of Chris- 
tianity as a doctrine of life was considered. In Part III the reader was reminded 
that the available evidence is for and not against the traditional interpretation 
of the Gospel In this chapter (Part IV) it may be well to consider certain 
principles of Catholicism which are often misunderstood or overlooked in con- 


temporary discussions. 

It will be admitted that to build four such disparate Parts into one syn- 
thetic whole would be a task of no mean difficulty. Mr. Ward is, in fact, 
more successful and cogent where he is more purely analytical. His style is 
in marked contrast with that of the editor of the Series, by reason of a linger- 
ing attachment to an Oxonian hesitancy and detachment of spirit, a certain 
vagueness and avoidance of emphasis, and the use of abstract and not easily 
definable words. 

Dr. Windle, like the editor, defines his purpose negatively: “This is not 
an apologetic,” he says, “but a cleaning up of dark corners.” But it has 
to be confessed that we miss Mr. Belloc’s synthetic grasp. Perhaps, though, 
we ought to blame the authors of “The Conflict between Religion and 
Science” and “The History of the Warfare of Science and Theology in 
Christendom.” ‘They raised the multitudinous ghosts, and Dr. Windle feels 
constrained to lay as many of them as he can in one small book. 

Mr. Chesterton’s book, “The Catholic Church and Conversion” holds a 
place of its own. No one will be disposed to ask whether, or how, it fits 
into the Calvert Series. Its main theme, I think, is best put in a sentence 
which Mr. Belloc has written in the editorial note. “The Church is the 
natural home of the Human Spirit.” The argument is that the Human 
Spirit will go home if it can, and will stay at home when it gets there. 
The mists of ignorance must lift; chains in some cases must be taken off; 
obstacles removed. Mr. Chesterton writes: “My own is a very trivial case 
but naturally it is the case I know best.” ‘This autobiographical interest will 
be to many the most delightful. But the philosophy of conversion is uni- 
versal; and it is not Mr. Chesterton alone, but the Human Spirit, that finds 
the world, after conversion, turned inside out. 

Paradox and other felicities abound. It all seems very simple for Mr. 
Chesterton to drop remarks like these: 


The nineteenth-century neglect of tradition and mania for mere documents 
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were altogether nonsensical. They amounted to saying that men always tell 
lies to their children but never make mistakes in books. 

There is still a sort of woolly-minded Philistine who would be content to 
consider a friar a knave for his unchastity, and a fool for his chastity. 


One last word of Mr. Chesterton might well be taken as a motto for the 
authors of subsequent volumes of this Series: “Our enemies no _ longer 
really know how to attack the faith; but, that is no reason why we should 
not know how to defend it.” 


GERALD WALSH, S.J. 


THE RisE oF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. Two volumes. Charles A. Beard 
and Mary R. Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. $12.50. 
For more time than we care to remember our ears have been deafened 

with a droning chant of those bitten by the economic theory of history, a 

drab dithyramb sung to the accompaniment of a comptometer. We have 

been harried by propaganda and importuned to subscribe to the belief that 
the fundamental urge of all human action is material acquisition. The great 
migrations, we are informed with sacramental seriousness, took place pre- 
cisely because tribes on sterile uplands coveted the fat alluvial soil of their 
neighbors to the west; the Crusades were fought to enforce the open-door 
policy of some medieval John Hay; Napoleon was only seeking to extend 
the Hamiltonian system to the hinterland of continental Europe; the Ameri- 
can Revolution was merely a wrangle between the tax-layers of Westminster 
and the tax-payers of Boston and the Chesapeake; the cohorts who followed 

Brigham Young into the valley of the Salt Lake dared the western plains 

simply to better their economic condition; the Federal government keeps a 

tight hold on the Philippines primarily because oil may some day be discov- 

ered, or the new rubber plantations may release us from British monopoly 
or because American traders must have an entrepét for the alluring Chinese 
market. 

If not interpreted in terms of economics, history has been impressed by 
biologists, who, with all the pontifical assurance of their sect, profess the 
illusion that the theory of Evolution (perhaps because it is a theory) explains 
every fact; past, present, and to come. Worse still, the behaviorists purvey 
the most splendid and the meanest of deeds as products of one pattern, 
ground out by a machine whirling in varying gears. Now the difficulty 
of much of this welter of interpretation is that it neglects one of the out- 
standing facts which any observer not afflicted beyond cure with intellectual 
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myopia can gather from historical phenomena; the fact namely, that men 
have souls and free-will; and that human endeavor is in a slightly different 
category from the restlessness of a herd of milling bison. True enough, 
many modern historians assume there is no such thing as soul, or, under the 
spell of the behaviorist school, reduce its spiritual activity to the functioning 
of a clutch; but such assumptions and such reductions make blatant verities 
quite unintelligible. The economic school has us all working for a bigger 
bank balance, a theory that gives no explanation at all as to why men are 
so indefatigable in pursuit of their objects, and breaks down with alarming 
frequency when historical data are resolved to their least common denom- 
inator. Even Mr. Henry Ford may be conceded to be working not alone to 
retain or to swell an already respectable emolument. 


Accordingly, any interpretation that suggests some dynamic deeper than 
the acquisitive itch, natural selection, or metallic mechanism is distinctly 
heartening. And in “The Rise of American Civilization’ the Beards have 
at least hinted at something different. Perhaps they strike the economic 
note with a firmer and more legato touch than our philosophy warrants. 
But after all, the hunger for lands and markets and dividends has vitally 
affected the world’s development, and the materialists irritate us only when, 
to the exclusion of all those spiritual tones and emotional overtones which 
rise from the full orchestra of human motives, they harp on a single economic 
string. In the interpretation before us the authors are at pains to point 
out, even though with hurried gestures, that wealth to the normal man is only 
a means, not an end. ‘Thus they characterize the emotions of industrial 
satraps during the Gilded Age of American history. 

Rome had her novi homines, France her nouveaux riches, Spain her ricos 
hombres and England her mabobs. In one deep-rooted instinct, the plutocrats 
of all lands were alike, resembling for that matter potentates in church and 
state of every age and every civilization: they loved color, glitter, pomp, and 
display. Why be rich if one could not throw off the mantle of obscurity? Why 
have the substance of power without the shadowing glory? What are the 
pleasures of display without admiring and applauding masses to impress? 
These were emotions as old as the days of Pericles and the members of the 
American plutocracy, of the same clay as their predecessors, presented the same 
psychological reaction to munificent circumstances. 

They indicate too, that though big business felt an esurience for pro- 
tectorates and dependencies, American imperialism would have been retarded, 
if not entirely throttled, had it not been for Manifest Destiny; and Manifest 


Destiny is nothing but the corporate craving of a people to sit in a high- 
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chair at the world’s council table and to enjoy the pleasant tickle that power 


and prestige create. 

“The Rise of American Civilization” challenges the reader to formulate a 
philosophy which may explain our national life. Now to seek for the ulti- 
mate dynamic of secular history in a principle applied to the soul by a 
sixteenth-century Spanish Saint may seem absurd indeed to the apostles of 
the new history, and to the commonalty at least far-fetched. Yet let us 
consider it a moment. 

One of the strictly Ignatian drills in the “Spiritual Exercises” is the ‘Two 
Standards.” In it, the thinker is to ponder how the evil spirit, striving to 
separate the human creature from its Creator, first incites the soul to the 
pursuit of riches. Exceptions may be quoted if you will, perhaps notable 
exceptions; but the hardening effect of a tenacious quest for wealth is so 
obvious that even the wealthy may perceive it. Having battered the barbican, 
Satan next attacks with a subtler weapon: lust for power. Of what good 
in the possession of wealth if it be only hoarded; if it command no respect; 
if it win no resultant in pomp and display? Wealth and power and display 
beget self-sufficiency and pride; a conviction, unconscious it may be at first, 
that the individual is not dependent on the Creator; a denial therefore, of the 
essential connection inherent in the concepts of creature and Creator. Should 
one object that the author of the “Exercises” wrote in a cave alone, and under 
such emotional stress that his composition can have little contact with the 
realities, two facts may be inserted in the evidence. Loyola was no hermit; 
he was gregarious and knew the instincts of the herd as well as any other 
competent observer. Moreover, he was a stern realist. The man who 
jousted for a princess’s smile and demanded heroic surgery to repair a shat- 
tered leg so that he might fight and ride and dance again, can hardly be 
classed as a mystic. That soon after his ambition took another turn is no 
disproof of his realism. So when he came to compose the “Spiritual Exer- 
cises,” St. Ignatius sought his purpose in no pretty dreams, in no sentiment not 
based on human nature as it is rather than as one perhaps might wish it to be. 

To apply this yardstick of the spiritual life to secular facts and to use it 
for measuring the full length of human endeavor may offend the Material- 
ists. Yet until they can gauge the swing of man’s energy with a more nicely 
graduated scale than pelf, power, and pride, we will chance their displeasure. 
No sane person denies that most men seem striving to get on in life. Still, 
is that the end-all of their endeavor? Is there not a more fundamental 
motive to all the feverish activity of men sweating and toiling, planning 
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and scheming, daring disease and death; a deeper and more effective incentive 
than merely a craving for gold and the material pleasures that gold procures? 
Even those who are politely diverted by the mention of a soul must admit 
there are certain yearnings in man not to be satisfied by tiled bathrooms, 
motor cars, radio and a box at the opera. No acute intelligence is required to 
realize that as men climb up the lower rungs of the economic ladder, they 
zet a higher visibility of life and its opportunities. Pomp and prestige become 
anew goal. As an example, take the early-modern bourgeoisie. It is a truism 
that that class fought to dispossess the feudal nobility. Equally true it is 
(but not so often noted) that the bourgeoisie sought not merely to take the 
place of the feudal overlord but to become feudal itself. Thus wealth gives 
power and power self-sufficiency. ‘The self-sufficient man, at least as long as 
fair weather holds, feels no need of help, human or Divine. He is at the 
center of creation, not only on the periphery. And that is why the dominant 
class of every era has secular rather than spiritual outlooks; is agnostic rather 
than religious, worshipping, in its most genial mood, beauty rather than 
beauty’s Creator. “The Rise of American Civilization” does not state all 
this directly. Probably the Beards would be instant in rejecting our hypoth- 
esis. Nonetheless, they so present the facts of American history that our 
conclusion appears inevitable. 

The book is thoroughly American, the authors being little concerned to 
assess American phenomena in terms of European coinage. In most instances, 
the case for and against England, France, Germany, is stated dispassionately ; 
the brief is even fair for Spain in circumstances when our yellow press and 
clamant business interests were forcing war on Major McKinley. The treat- 
ment of our relations with Europe, the difficult question of World War 
responsibility included, is almost unique in view of the efforts made by par- 
tisans to saddle the war-guilt on this or that indicted government. The 
chauvinist will regret several unkind criticisms of the pouter pigeon type of 
statesman, and a suggestion that our Federal government is coming to bear 
a queer resemblance to the super-states of Wilhelm II, Louis XIV, Caligula 
and Wayne B. Wheeler. Nevertheless, the Beards are not particularists 
and our new bureaucracy is more often than not, handled with such tender 
solicitude as an impecunious scholar manifests towards an exacting but opu- 
lent uncle. The so-called progressives, those erratic geniuses who affect the 
mask rather than the substance of liberalism, may feel aggrieved that all the 
ills of the Western world are not laid at our national door-step. The intransi- 
gent hyphenate, be he Anglophile or Anglophobe (your alien-minded Ameri- 
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can is generally either one or the other), will be alternately chilled and 
heated as the English government is lashed or defended. But the normal 
reader will have little occasion to cavil, except about details, at the authors’ 
treatment of international relations. 

Naturally enough Dr. and Mrs. Beard are at their best in discussing 
political and economic events. The economic determinants of the American 
Revolution and of the Constitution are placed in visual perspective. The 
boisterous agrarian democracy riding to triumph with Andrew Jackson is 
described with a vividness that helps the reader to live over the furious 
thirties and forties. Especially notable is the exposition of causes underlying 
the Civil War, which the authors insist was the second American Revolution. 
Many may give only a qualified assent to an opinion of the change effected 
by the Taney school of thought in constitutional interpretation: “For prac- 
tical purposes they [ the Jacksonian judges | declared the states to be sov- 
ereign. So in 1860 the country stood in fundamental respects just where 
it did in 1787 under the Articles of the Confederation.” If this be true, 
were not the Southern States justified in asserting their sovereign dignity? 

Despite such and other excellences there is a deal of bad history in these 
two portly volumes of sixteen hundred pages. The limits of this review 
preclude more than a hasty sketch of the author’s errancies in fact, in 
assumption, in inference, and in technic. For some of these lapses the reader's 
own background will supply a corrective; for others nothing less than a special 
investigation will suffice. To particularize, we are told that: Franklin was 
the intellectual giant of the late colonial epoch (I, p. 158) ; liberal arts was 
a structure of education devised by the Greeks for gentlemen of leisure and 
bent to theological purposes by medievalists (p. 170) ; Franklin worked out 
the first course of collegiate studies at Philadelphia in cooperation with 
William Smith (p. 173); English industrial centers were without any 
representation at all in the eighteenth-century Parliament (p. 192) ; France 
was unable to effect the separation of Church and state till the opening of 
the twentieth century (p. 295); professorial self-government of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was a product of Jeffersonian democracy (p. 379) ; Chi- 
cago policemen charged the Haymarket mob for no apparent reason (II, p. 
232); the Mexican revolutionists of the last century were really liberals 
(p. 346) ; Messrs. Hearst and Pulitzer were the nursing mothers of patriot- 
ism because they helped to bring on the war with Spain (p. 463) ; Andrew 
White’s attack on religion was a great work (p. 416); President Wilson oi 
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Princeton was beaten by wealthy alumni because he tried to break up the 
exclusive clubs in the interests of scholarship (p. 606); the Flatiron build- 
ing in New York was the first skyscraper since the days of Babylon (p. 787). 
Probably the most striking aberrancy is this apotheosis of the Mexican 


Constitution of 1917: 
an amazing document betraying [is this unconscious humor?] a sincere desire 
to promote popular education, to safeguard the public domain from private 
rapacity, to create freeholds by the dispersion of great estates, to limit the 
power of the Church in politics, and to raise the standard of living for 
industrial workers. Indeed the instrument exhibited a humane radicalism too 


bold for the government at Washington. 

This gem is enshrined for the edification of posterity on page five hundred 
twenty-one of the second volume. 

For the “Main Street” sciolist we have these assumptions and inferences: 
the Catholic concept of authority did not demand severe mental drill for 
the commonalty until the Church was rudely shaken by the Protestant 
revolt (I, p. 177); the real import of the Encyclopedia was not its attack 
on religion but its meager attention to that old monopoly (p. 443); J. B. Bury 
is competent to discuss early Christianity and medieval theology (p. 444) ; after 
the ‘‘popular” success of Juarez, Mexicans who sought to regain their property 
and their rights took up arms “against law and order” (II, 347), a statement 
that might well have issued from the pen of a minor functionary in one of 
the sub-departments of the United States Treasury. 

For those who hold a card in Mr. Anderson’s alliterative alliance we 
have such profound observations as: Alexander VI assigned the American 
continents to the sovereigns of Spain and Portugal (I, p. 10) ; Protestantism 
and popular education began together (p. 177), with the implied inference 
that the religious movement caused an educational awakening; the Federal 
government can no longer approve revolutionary movements abroad partly 
because the Catholic influence at Washington has reached such substantial 
proportions (II, 363) ; Leo’s work for peace in "98 was obviously an adven- 
ture in therapeutics with a valetudinarian Catholic monarchy as a patient 
(p. 377) ; Roosevelt’s penetrating exclamation: ‘“The Catholic Church is in 
no way suited to this country.” (p. 400). 

Worst of all are several recurring instances of bad technic. The synthesis 
of social phenomena leaves much to be desired. As an example; the Anglican 
Episcopate controversy is not once mentioned, while John Jay’s bigotry is 
masked by an oblique reference to Puritan dislike of the Quebec Act. Thus 
the religious causes of the American Revolution are practically ignored. The 
posture of impartiality is sometimes unconvincing as when the presumption of 
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a Back Bay politician, writing two and a half centuries after the fact is 
balanced against the testimony of a competent observer on the scene of action, 
At other times the posture is not even taken, as for instance when the Whit- 
man myth is dexterously skirted or a statement of Pius IX is applied to 
a condition which the Pontiff never envisaged. The authors are inclined to 
put a complex problem like the religious revolt of the sixteenth century or 
the French Revolution of the eighteenth into such a simple formula that the 
average reader will be fascinated and misled. Like many other historians of 
the machine age who have their eyes on stagnant drains rather than on the 
faces of the people, the authors are quite incapable of appreciating the 
pageantry and cheerfulness of the Middle Ages. They judge the fifteenth 
century by the conventions of the twentieth. And their monotonous flings 
at Scholasticism (which they deem obscurantism), at theology (which they 
fancy an affront to the intelligentsia), at clericalism (which they pronounce an 
impertinence), and at religion (which they confuse with superstition), are 
apt to weary the reader who wonders why if all this has been so negligible 
a factor in the development of civilization, it deserves such constant and 
acrid notice. 

It may be unkind perhaps, to suggest that these decrepit and discredited 
ghosts have been included deliberately in the ensemble of the great American 
pageant. Yet we know that if supported by a well-regarded cast, a new face 
has better chance of winning popular favor. The Beards are putting a few 
new stars on the American boards. How better, then, can they secure acceptance 
than to surround them with old stage figures that even a burgher of Ross- 
ville or Coshocton can recognize? For this end, or for some other equally 
worthy, the authors may have employed such a device. But even historians 
must be critical of the means they employ to educate the uncritical bourgeoisie. 
It is obvious therefore that while “The Rise of American Civilization” 
gives some excellent explanations of American history and will have effect 
in developing an intelligent appreciation of the forces in American life, the 
panorama is not without blemishes. In their interpretation the Beards have 
indeed broken new ground. But they have not rooted out all the weeds. 

SAMUEL K. Wixtson, S.J. 


A History or Puitosopuy. By Leo F. Miller, D.D. New York: J. F. 
Wagner, 1927. Pp. xiv, 352. $3.00. 


A Primer oF Morar Puitosopuy. By J. H. Keane, S.J. Second Impression, 
New York: P. J. Kennedy and Sons, 1927. Pp. 212. $1.20. 
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BirtH Controut Etruics. By H. Davis, S.J. New York: Benziger Bros., 


1926. Pp. vi, 54. 50 cents. 

In perusing the “History of Philosophy” by L. F. Miller one is gratified 
at the amount of information contained in the outline, and pleased with the 
order followed. Now and then one would call for more development, but 
the idea that one deals with a compendium restrains one’s desire. 

A short history of philosophy will be a history of thought rather of 
thinkers, and will forcibly be restricted to the main issues. In this respect 
the work of L. F. Miller deserves great praise. The outlines of the teachings 
stand out with clearness and conciseness. A short notice of the life, a 
succint summary of the doctrine, and a criticism under the title of “historical 
position” make up the order for the individual philosophers. For chapters 
and periods a prospective and a retrospective view afford a welcome synthesis. 
In the combination of synthesis for groups and of analysis for individual 
authors lies the greatest merit of this history. 

As a regrettable shortcoming we draw attention to the almost complete 
lack of sources. An ideal history of philosophy would weave the teachings 
out of suitable texts from the authors, or if this could not be done would refer 
to the writings of others. The main statements should refer to the sources, 
as a proof of their genuineness or of the correctness of our interpretation. 
Is not the ‘‘central” or “ common sense” of Aristotle the only reproductive 
sense admitted by the Stagirite (p. 55)? Does Aristotle teach that the 
passive intellect is truly, though partially, actualized by the sense-image 
(p. 55)? How do we prove the Sensism of Locke (p. 258) ? 

For their theories on the state Hobbes and Locke are given a conspicuous 
place, while J. J. Rousseau receives a scanty mention, Suarez a mere allusion, 
and Bellarmine is not even quoted. 

In several places Latin texts are given (pp. 89, 131, 134, etc.) without 
translation. It were preferable to insert a correct English version in the 
text, and to quote the original in a foot-note. On the other hand the custom 
of giving to the authors their native name seems to prevail more and more. 
Here and there a critical remark detracts from the unity and clearness of 
the exposition of a doctrine (p. 42, 56). 

The title “Enlightenment” for the period 1600-1800 may claim to be no 
more than a term borrowed from the Reformers (p. 231); but could be 
replaced by a more correct denomination. Are we right in judging that a 
certain class of philosophers with vague and obscure doctrines receive a rather 


mild hearing ? 
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Why trifle with minds for whom non-self is derived from self, the ideal is 
equivalent to the real, and the peace of non-existence is the goal of our 
evolutional life? Could we not make it clear that the reformers strive after 
the persuasion of their will without the conviction of their intellect ? 

Behind metaphysics there lurks ethics. With a view to peculiar principles 
of conduct are fanciful doctrines on reality thought out, and are principles 
of thought rejected. A Luther has prepared a Lenine. A school of historic 
morality is preparing an ethical code that will satisfy free thought. Happily 
that communism invites some thinkers to revise their systems and to cast a 
glance in the direction of the philosophy of Aquinas and Aristole. Neo-Schol- 
asticism is coming to the front, and has a fair chance of a not unfavorable 
reception. 

A chapter on contemporary philosophy might well have closed the “History 
of Philosophy.”’ A more complete bibliography would be desirable. A few 
maps carrying the name of localities mentioned in each part would enhance 
the practical value of the book. 

Primers do make an appeal for their clearness and brevity. Father H. 
Keane, S.J., has encompassed in four parts the main truths of ethics, and has 
treated them with the fulness that could be expected from a primer, and 
with the directness of lines on a railway-map (Preface). 

The method is expository, with questions for review and little notices about 
authors quoted. 

A compendium of this kind does not intend to enter into special discus- 
sions. It could, however, qualify as probable some doctrines, e.g., that 
happiness consists in an act of contemplation (p. 17); that passion does not 
belong to the rational will (p. 29) ; that the primary moral criterium is human 
nature (p. 48). 

To some points one might take exception: that voluntariness includes free- 
dom (p. 26); that intellectual habits, if they are to endure, require more 
exercise than physical habits (p. 67); the implication that secular education 
of the children does not belong to the parents (p. 206). 

In the chapter on ‘“‘Moral Virtue” (p. 66) one would expect the exposition 
of at least the cardinal virtues. Is not prudence a moral habit, though it 
resides in the intellect (p. 68) ? 

Greater clearness would be secured for the mind, and more support for 
the memory, if at the outset or at the close of each chapter a proposition 
summarized the doctrine under consideration. 

One does not expect an ethical treatise on Birth Control, as the con- 
demnation of contraceptive practices is contained in this one principle, that 
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human powers ought not to be used against the intent of nature. But a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Council of Public Morals in England has 
recently sent in its report on Birth Control. With many of the statements 
contained in the ‘“‘Report” Father H. Davis fully agrees (pp. 3-4, 7, 8, 36, 51- 
52); with some he rightly disagrees. 

To the following quasi-arguments favoring Birth Control the author offers 
a solid reply: the preciousness of child life (p. 5) ; exceptional cases (p. 10) ; 
justifying motives (p. 12, 16); not an unnatural practice (p. 17); separ- 
ation of intercourse and procreation (p. 23); the safe period (p. 26) ; ex- 
pression of love (p. 27) ; artificial life (p. 31) ; the lesser of two evils (p. 33). 

Some evidences submitted to the Committee cannot be countenanced: that 
the Church grudgingly accepts sexual union (Lord Dawson, p. 38); that 
not all cases of artificial control need be sinful (Rev. Carnegie Simpson, 
(p. 43); that the arguments of theologians do not avail (Mr. H. Cox, 
pp. 48-51). Nor does the author accept all the remedies proposed ; e.g. seek- 
ing the highest (Lord Bishop of Guildford, p. 14). 

We do not deem it wise to speak of Catholic views and arguments in 
ethical questions, lest the reader think that such doctrines given by Catholics 
apply only to them. Philosophy applies to Christian and pagan alike. 

One may regret that pamphlets of this kind should be advisable. As long 
as the evil is openly spread and advertised, it were blameworthy not to sound 
a note of warning or to withhold the remedy. 


Justin J. Oocue, S.J. 


AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES—THEIR WorK AND INFLUENCE. By J. T. 
Sheppard, M.A., Litt.D. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. 
Pp. 204. $1.75. 

DEMOSTHENES AND His INFLUENCE. By Charles Darwin Adams, Ph.D. 
New York: Lougmans, Green and Co., 1927. Pp. v+184. $1.75. 

STAGE ANTIQUITIES OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 
By James Turney Allen, Ph. D. Pp. xii and 206, with 24 plates and 
illustrations in the text. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. 
$2.00. 

These are three of the most recent volumes (Nos. 3B, 5, and 28) of the 
“Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series.” This series is doing excellent work 
in bringing home to cultivated readers everywhere the influence of ancient 
Greek and Roman literature and civilization on the culture of modern Europe 
and America. 
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Mr. Sheppard’s volume on Aeschylus and Sophocles makes delightful read- 
ing. The author is a master of dramatic interpretation and writes an en- 
tertaining style, full of literary flavor and imaginative color. The ‘“Oresteia” 
of Aeschylus, and the “Ajax,” “Electra” and “Trachiniae” of Sophocles here 
receive a treatment which, while brief, is splendidly psychological and 
dramatic. In dealing with the influence of the two great Attic tragedians on 
subsequent literature, Mr. Sheppard is wisely selective. We might single out 
as especially fine his pages on the oft-criticised “Sampson Agonistes” of 
Milton. If the author is somewhat fanciful at times in tracing the in- 
fluence of Aeschylus and Sophocles on later writers, yet he is always stimu- 
lating. He reveals the true soul of a poet; and poetic insight is the first 
requisite for a sympathetic appreciation of Greek tragedy. 

Demosthenes, the statesman and orator, is sanely and understandingly 
presented by Professor Adams. He makes an effective defense of the vision 
and statesmanship of the great Athenian in the struggle with Macedon. All 
indeed, have admired Demosthenes’ noble patriotism during that crisis; but 
very many scholars in recent times have seriously questioned his practical 


statesmanship. Professor Adams says (p. 31) : 


If Demosthenes had any failure of vision it was a failure to see the depths of 
ruin to which Macedonian supremacy was to plunge the free states of Hellas. True, 
its conquests carried Greek culture to the whole Eastern world and planted splendid 
Greek cities in Asia and Africa, but it killed the free institutions of Greece itself, 
and it dried up forever the springs of her artistic and literary genius.. 


The following is the author’s summary of the character of Demosthenes 
(p. 47): 


He was a man of one supreme idea: that idea was the freedom of Athens and 
Hellas. His disagreeable personal qualities are of little moment to those who 
appreciate the nobility of his political aims and the splendor of his oratory. He 
hated his political enemies, but he loved his country. He was capable of misrep- 
resentation and abuse of his opponents, but he lifted the Athenian people to heights of 
idealism and patriotic sacrifice which recalled the days of Themistocles and Pericles, 


and made them worthy of their great ancestry. 


The characterization of Demosthenes’ oratory, as perfectly adapted to his 
audience, and as deriving its power from two opposite modes of strategy, im- 
passioned appeal to the loftiest patriotism and scathing and unscrupulous 
So too is the remark (p. 66) that “with 


personal abuse, is excellent. 
Professor 


Demosthenes wit is a weapon, not an ornament or a relaxation.” 
Adams’ discernment is further shown by his singling out Demosthenes’ insight 
in the analysis of a political situation, and his clear and convincing presenta- 
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tion of it, as notable traits both of the man and of his oratory. The treat- 
ment of the more technical side of Demosthenes’ oratory is intelligible and in- 
teresting, especially that of his periodic structure and of his use of metaphor. 

Though well known to classical scholars, the negligible influence of Demaos- 
thenes on the rhetoric and oratory of Greece during the two centuries im- 
mediately following his death, which the author well accounts for, will per- 
haps surprise the general reader. It was only the so-called ‘“Atticist’”? move- 
ment in oratory, which began at Athens and Rhodes toward the end of the 
second century before Christ, that once more led students back to the great 
master. Whilst this movement early took root also amongst the Romans, 
still the decadent “Asiatic” style long enjoyed favor at Rome. It remained 
for Cicero in his rhetorical treatises to put Demosthenes in the first place 
among orators, where he undoubtedly belonged. But, as Professor Adams 
rightly says (p. 110), Cicero “praises Demosthenes, but imitates Isocrates.” 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, however, the greatest of ancient critics, not only 
consistently held up Demosthenes as the prince of orators, but also analyzed 
in detail the sources of his power (p. 115). 

The influence of Caecilius, of the author of the treatise “On the Sublime,” 
of Demetrius, and of Tacitus (in his Dialogus de Oratoribus), in maintain- 
ing for Demosthenes his position of supremacy, is briefly discussed ; and finally 
(p. 119), the verdict of Quintilian, giving “to Demosthenes among the 
Greeks and Cicero among the Romans a place of unapproachable supremacy.” 

As for the Hellenic world itself, Professor Adams shows how, despite the 
fact that Demosthenes held an undisputed primacy in the Greek rhetorical 
treatises and schools of the first, second, and third centuries A.D., the true 
secret of his power was not grasped, and the practical oratory of the time 
was a revived “Asianism” that borrowed only its artificial features, tricks of 
argumentation, and superficial ornaments from the orator whom it worshipped. 

In his chapter on the influence of Demosthenes in modern times, the por- 
tion dealing with the early English humanists, Cheke, Ascham, and Wylson, 


is particularly interesting. We read (p. 143): 


The first English version of Demosthenes is of peculiar interest for it is believed 
to have been made at the solicitation of Queen Elizabeth, at a time when she was 
facing her desperate struggle against a modern Philip, [!] and had need of every 
appeal to the English love of liberty. The title-page reads: The Three Orations 
of Demosthenes, chiefe Orator among the Grecians, in fauour of the Olynthians . 
most nedeful to be redde in these daungerous dayes, of all them that loue their 
Countries libertie, and desire to take vvarning for their better auayle, by example of 
others. Englished out of the Greeke by Thomas Wylson . 


This chapter concludes with the suggestion that the real origin of the 
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unfavorable criticism of Demosthenes’ statemanship by such scholars as 
Beloch, Eduard Meyer, Wendland, and Drerup, lay in their worship of the 
imperial unification of Germany. 

In the last chapter of his book, the author gives an estimate of the influ- 
ence of Demosthenes on English and American oratory. He shows that 
while, generally speaking, Cicero had much greater direct influence on the 
oratory of the English-speaking world, yet some of our very distinguished 
orators, like Chatham, Grattan, Brougham, and Choate, were close students 
of Demosthenes and showed his influence in their work. ‘The relegation of 
the study of Demosthenes to the closets of classical philology,” Professor 
Adams concludes, “has been a disaster to the cause of effective oratory.” 


Dr. Allen’s book on the stage antiquities of Greece and Rome is literally 
crammed with interesting information. It is remarkable how much he has 
managed to compress into 200 pages without making his account dry and 
unreadable. There are chapters on the rise of Greek and Roman drama, 
on dramatic festivals, on the physical aspect of the Greek, Graeco-Roman, and 
Roman theaters, especially of the theater of Dionysus at Athens, on proper- 
ties, stage-devices, masks, acting, etc., and finally, on the influence of both the 
ancient theater and ancient drama on subsequent times. The author holds 
with Do6rpfeld and many modern scholars that in the fifth century before 
Christ, and probably also in the fourth, and even in Hellenistic times, the 
“orchestra” was the place where both actors and chorus performed; the 
“proscenium,” where it existed, being used merely as a background. He 
rightly deprecates the misapplication of ancient literary evidence and archeo- 
logical materials, relating to actors, acting, costume, masks, etc.—evidence 
and materials which represent a long period of development and refer to 
comedy more often than to tragedy—to the tragic stage of the golden age of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. He also cautions against pressing De Quincey’s 
analogy between Greek tragedy and modern grand opera, and against as- 
suming a “statuesque” character in the best Greek acting that was far removed 
from “the realistic portrayal of ordinary human passions.” ‘The plates and 
illustrations are a distinct help to the understanding of the ‘natters discussed. 

Francis A. Preuss, S.J. 
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